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As  the  best  concerted  plans  are  frequently  ren- 
dered abortive  by  what  are  commonly  called  acci- 
dents, so  are  the  most  casual  and  unexpected 
occurrences  productive  of  extraordinary  benefits. 
This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  narrative. 
The  wreck  of  a ship,  bound  for  a quarter  altoge- 
ther different,  has  brought  a whole  nation,  endowed 
with  many  estimable  qualities,  and  formerly  quite 
unknown,  to  our  familiar  notice. 

The  Antelope,  a packet  of  nearly  300  toos,-io 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  commanded  by 
Captain  Henry  Wilson,  having  arrived  at  Macao* 
(in  China,)  in  June,  1783,  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
fitted with  the  greatest  expedition.  This  being 
done,  the  Captain  received  his  dispatches  on  the 
20th  July,  and  embarked  the  same  day.  The 
tvhole  ship's  company  consisted  of  fifty  persons, 
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including  sixteen  Chinese,  who  received  the  ad* 
vance  money  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  wea* 
ther  becoming  unsettled  and  hazy,  they  anchored  in 
seven  fathom  water  at  nine  in  the  evening.  Next 
morning  they  weighed,  and  set  sail  with  a fide 
breeze,  and  their  pilot  soon  afterwards  left  them. 

The  ship  getting  farther  from  the  land,  a high 
sea  obliged  the  Captain  to  lay- to,  to  secure  the 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  on  board,  and  also  the 
anchors,  cables,  and  harbour-rigging — In  the  after- 
noon, the  lashing  of  the  booms  broke,  and  the  ship 
fell  to  leeward,  whence  he  was  forced  to  keep  her 
before  the  wind  until  they  were  secured,  when  she 
again  held  on  her  course.  In  the  evening  the  top- 
sails were  close  reefed,  in  expectation  of  a gale  from 
the  southward,  as  much  lightning  was  seen  in  that 
quarter. 

Next  day,  the  weather  continued  moderate,  but 
cloudy;  a great  sea  ran  from  the  eastward,  which 
made  the  ship  labour  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
pump  every  two  hours.  Similar  weather  conti- 
nued several  days,  dark  and  cloudy,  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  hard  rain,  so  that  the  ship  was  in  a 
manner  deluged,  and  every  one  wet  and  uncomforta- 
ble. In  the  afternoon,  the  Bashee  Islands  were  in 
sight.  Five  were  seen  next  day,  one  of  which  was 
very  remarkable,  being  in  shape  like  a Tartar’s,  or 
Chinese  woman’s  hat.  They  bore  no  sign  of  inha* 
bitants. 
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On  the  first  of  August,  Capt.  Wilson  exercised 
some  of  the  Chinese  with  rowing  in  the  jolly-boat 
an  hour  or  two,  that  they  might  learn  the  use  of  an 
oar  when  needful ; and  the  second  day  being  fair, 
and  the  wind  moderate,  all  bands  were  again  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  ship,  and  setting  up  the 
rigging. 

Divine  service  was  performed  on  deck,  on  Sunday, 
the  3d  of  August,  which  was  a ceremony  never 
omitted  on  Sundays,  when  the  weather  would  admit 
pf  it.  From  this  time  until  Wednesday,  the  weather 
continued  variable,  when  it  became  tempestuous. 
It  blew  a storm  until  mid-day  of  the  seventh, 
during  which,  the  ship  lay-to  under  storm-stay-sails. 
Next  day,  there  were  fresh  gales,  but  dry,,  which, 
enabled  the  crew  to  fumigate  the  vessel  with  gun- 
powder, and  clean  her  between  decks.  All  the 
cattle  perished  during  tire  storm,  and  ashe-goat 
which  had  kidded,  also  died.  The  weather  became 
more  moderate,  so  that  the  company  were  enabled 
to  open  the  ports,  to  dry  and  air  the  ship  below,  to 
examine  their  provisions  and  stores,  and  get  every 
thing  in  order;  after  which,  they  proceeded  cheerfully 
on  their  voyage,  flattering  themselves  that  the  ad* 
verse  weather,  and  the  anxieties  it  had  occasioned, 
were  at  an  end. 

But  the  wind  having  freshened  after  midnight  of 
Sunday  the  10th,  the  sky  became  overcast,  with 
much  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  Mr.  Benger, 
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the  chief  mate,  having  the  watch,  had  lowered  the 
topsails,  and  was  going  to  reef  them,  along  with  the 
people  on  duty.  He  judged,  from  the  thunder, 
that  the  weather  would  break  and  clear  lip*  and 
only  prove  a slight  squall  ; therefore,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  call  all  hands  up,  or  acquaint 
the  captain,  who  had  quitted  the  deck  at  jtwelye 
o'clock. 

The  people  being  on  the  yards,  reefing  the  sails, 
the  man,  who  was  on  the  look-out,  called  breakers  f 
but  so  short  was  the  notice,  that  the  call  of  breakers 
had  scarce  reached  {the  officer  on  deck,  when  the 
ship  struck  i The  horror  and  dismay,  created  by 
this  unhappy  event , were  dreadful  j the  captain  and 
all  those  below  in  their  beds  sprung  upon  deck  in 
an  instant,  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
shock  they  felt,  and  the  confusion  they  heard  above* 
A moment  soon  convinced  them  of  their  melancholy 
situation  ; for  the  breakers  alongside,  through  which 
the  rocks  made  their  appearance,  presented  the  most 
dreadful  scene,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
ship  taking  a heel,  she  filled,  in  less  th^n  an  hour,  as 
high  as  the  lower  deck  hatchways. 

During  this  awful  interval,  the  people  thronged 
round  the  Captain,  and  earnestly  requested  to  be 
directed  what  to  do  ; they  besought  him  to  give 
orders,  which  they  would  immediately  execute. 
The  gun -powder,  small  arms,  bread,  and  such  pro- 
visions as  would  spoil  by  wet,  were  instantly  brought 
on  deck,  and  secured. by  covering  from  the  rain; 


while  the  mizen-mast,  main,  and  fore-top-mast,  and 
lower  yards,  were  cut  away  to  ease  the  ship,  and 
prevent  her  from  over-setting,  of  which  there  was 
eome  hazard.  The  boats  were  hoisted  out,  and 
filled  with  provisions,  and  also,  a supply  of  water, 
together  with  a compass,  small  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, was  put  into  each.  Two  men  had  directions 
to  keep  them  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  to  prevent 
their  being  staved,  and  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 
crew,  in  case  the  vessel  should  go  to  pieces  by  the 
dashing  of  the  waves,  and  violence  of  the  wind,  as 
it  then  blew  a perfect  storm.  Every  thing,  in  short, 
that  could  be  deemed  expedient  on  this  distressing 
occasion,  was  executed  with  unexampled  alacrity  and 
obedience. 

All  the  people  now  assembled  aft,  as  the  quarter- 
deck lay  highest  out  of  the  water,  and  the  quarter- 
boards  there  afforded  some  little  shelter  from  the 
sea  and  rain.  The  Captain,  after  contemplating 
their  wretched  situation  a few  moments,  endeavoured 
to  revive  their  spirits,  then  beginning  to  sink  through 
fatigue  and  anxiety.  He  reminded  them  that  ship- 
wreck was  a calamity,  to  which  those  navigating  the 
ocean  were  always  liable  ^ that  their  situation,  in- 
deed, was  the  more  difficult,  from  this  happening  in 
an  unknown  and  unfrequented  sea,  but  the  consider- 
ation of  it  should  only  rouse  their  most  active  atten- 
tion, as  much  must  depend  on  their  own  exertions  to 
rescue  themselves  from  distress.  When  similar  mit- 
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fortunes  happened,  he  said,  they  were  often  rendered 
more  dreadful  by  the  despair  and  disagreement  of 
the  crew,  to  avoid  which,  he  strongly  recommended 
that  no  individual  should  taste  spirituous  liquors. 

Ready  assent  was  given  to  the  Captain’s  advice; 
but  the  whole  being  wet  and  exhausted  with  ex- 
cessive labour,  it  was  thought  s advisable  to  take 
some  refreshment;  therefore,  a glass  of  wine  and  some 
biscuit  were  given  to  each  person,  and,  after  eating, 
a second  glass  of  wine.  They  now  waited  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  land,  for  as  yet,  nope  had  been  discovered ; 
only  the  paate  and  another,  in  the  momentary  gleam 
of  a dreadful  flash  of  lightning,  imagined  that  they 
had  seen  the  appearance  of  it  a-head. 

During  these  anxious  moments,  the  company 
endeavoured  to  cheer  and  console  each  other,  and 
every  one  was  advised  to  clothe  himself,  and  prepare 
to  quit  the  ship,  when  necessity  should  make  it 
inevitable. — And  herein,  the  utmost  good  order  and 
regularity  were  observed,  not  a man  offering  to  take 
any  thing  but  what  truly  belonged  to  himself;  nor 
did  any  of  them  either  ask  for,  or  attempt  to  attain 
spirits,  or  complain  of  the  negligence  or  misconduct  j 
of  the  watch,  or  of  any  particular  person. 

The  dawn  of  day  exposed  to  view  a small  island 
to  the  southward,  three  or  four  leages  distant;  and 
soon  afterwards,  some  other  islands  were  seen  to  the 
eastward.  Apprehensions  were  now  felt  on  account 
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of  the  inhabitants,  to  whose  dispositions  the  ship’s 
people  were  strangers  ; however,  after  manning  the 
boats,  and  loading  them  in  the  best  manner  possible 
for  the  general  advantage,  .they  were  despatched 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Benger.  Those  of  the  crew 
who  accompanied  him,  were  earnestly  requested  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  if  they  found  any,  and  carefully  to  avoid  any 
disagreement,  unless  reduced  to  the  last  necessity  ; be- 
causejthe  fate  of  ail  might  depend  on  the  first  interview* 
As  soon  as  the  boats  departed,  those  who  remained 
went  immediately  to  work  to  get  the  booms  over* 
board,  in  order  to  make  a raft  to  secure  themselves, 
as  the  ship  was  hourly  expected  to  go  to  pieces. 
Great  uneasiness  was  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
the  boats,  not  only  on  account  of  the  natives,  but 
also  owing  to  the  weather,  as  it  continued  blowing 
very  hard.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  they  were, 
with  inexpressible  joy,  observed  coming  off;  a sight 
the  more  welcome,  as  from  their  long  stay,  some 
disaster  was  dreaded,  either  from  the  inhabitants  or 
the  storm.  But  they  at  length  got  safe  to  the  ship, 
with  the  agreeable  intelligence,  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  inhabitants  on  the  island  where  they 
landed ; also,  that  there  was  some  fresh  water,  and  a 
secure  harbour,  well  sheltered  from  bad  weather. 

Every  one  now  pursued  his  labour,  with  renovated 
spirits,  to  complete  the  raft,  which  was  in  great  for- 
wardness ; and  having  finished  it,  the  whole  crew 


took  a second  refreshment  of  bread  and  wine,  for  they 
strictly  conformed  to  the  promise  given  to  Captain 
Wilson,  not  to  take  spirituous  liquors.  The  raft 
was  then  loaded  with  as  mjich  provisions  and  stores 
as  it  could  carry,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the 
people  to  embark  on  it.  The  pinnace,  in  which 
their  chief  security  rested,  was  likewise  filled  with 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  small  arms. 

The  people  were  still  anxiously  employed  in  saving 
whatever  they  could ; but  the  ship  beginning  to 
have  a little  motion  from  the  rising  of  the  tide,  there 
was  some  danger  of  the  mast  falling  over  the  side, 
in  which  case  it  must  have  crushed  the  raft,  and 
rendered  ail  their  labours  fruitless.  Both  the  raft 
and  pinnace  being  ready  to  depart,  the  boatswain 
was  desired  to  go  on  board  the  ship  and  sound  his 
whistle,  to  warn  those  below  to  embark  ; for  some, 
whom  Captain  Wilson  had  earnestly  entreated  to 
desist,  were  s‘  ill  at  work.  The  carpenter,  indeed, 
was  so  intent  on  saving  what  stores  and  tools  he  was 
able,  that  he  remained  below  after  the  raft  and 
pinnace  had  departed,  and  he  was  therefore  put  into 
the  jolly-boat. 

Thus,  with  acting  hearts,  the  crew,  all  except  one 
man  who  was  drowned  in  the  morning,  quitted  the 
Antelope,  quite  ignorant  of  their  future  destination. 
The  pinnace,  with  some  of  the  stoutest  men,  took 
the  raft  in  tow  ; and  the  jolly-boat  also  assisted,  by 
towing  the  pinnace  until  they  had  passed  the  reef. 
The  pinnace  then  casting  loose  the  rope,  the  jolly- 
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boat  proceeded  alone  to  the  shore,  where,  arriving 
about  eight  at  night,  the  people  found  their  com* 
panions  whom  they  hud  left  there  in  the  morning. 
The  situation  of  those  ou  the  raft,  and  in  the 
pinnace,  was  extremely. dangerous  for  half  an  hour, 
in  crossing  the  reef,  the  running  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Spray  frequently  obscuring  the  sight  of  each  other; 
and  those  on  the  raft  were  often  obliged  to  iash 
themselves  to  it,  clinging  with  all  their  strength,  to 
escape  being  carried  away  by  the  sea.  The  screams 
of  the  Chinese,  less  inured  to  the  perils  of  so 
boisterous  an  element,  added  terror  to  the  scene. 

Having  cleared  the  reef,  the  company  found  them* 
selves  in  smoother  Reiter,  whence  the  pinpace  hoisted 
sail  and  advanced  ; but  finding  she  drove  to  leeward, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  oars,  which,  however,  could 
not  resist  the  strength  of  a current  setting  in  that 
direction.  The  strength  of  the  men  being  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  pinnace  ilill  driving  to  leeward,  it' 
was  judged  expedient,  for  the  safety  of  all,  that  the 
pinnace  should  take  the  people  off  the  raft,  and  that 
during  the  night  the  raft  rhoukl  be  brought  to  a grap- 
nel. The  additional  men  thus  taken  in,  double- 
banked  the  oars  of  the  pinnace,  and  relieved  the 
rowers,  though  they,  at  the  same  time,  crowded  her  so 
much,  that  she  could  scarce  keep  above  water.  She, 
therefore,  advanced  slowly,  but  as  she  drew  nearer  to 
the  island,  where  the  jolly-boat  with  Captain  Wilson 
had  unladed,  he,  along  with  four  people  was  return- 
ing to  her  assistance,  and  hailed  her  in  the  dark. 
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But  those  of  the  pinnace,  either  from  sudden  joy,  or 
weakness,  returned  it  with  so  shrill  a tone,  that  the 
others,  alarmed  lest  they  should  be  natives,  of  whom 
they  had  observed  traces  in  the  morning,  returned  pre- 
cipitately on  shore.  The  arrival  of  the  pinnace  soon 
afterwards,  however,  dissipated  their  apprehensions. 

A party  who  had  remained  ashore  in  the  morning, 
were  busily  employed  in  clearing  away  a spot  of 
ground,  whereon  they  had  erected  a small  tent 
covered  with  a sail,  under  which  the  whole  took 
shelter,  after  drying  their  clothes  at  a lire.  The 
night  proved  uncomfortable,  from  wind  and  heavy 
rain  ; and  the  distress  of  the  company  was  not  a 
little  increased,  from  the  dread  of  the  vessel  going  to 
pieces  before  they  could  save  such  necessaries  as  they 
required.  They  hauled  the  boats  on  shore  and  set  a 
watch,  lest  they  might  chance  to  be  surprised  by  the 
natives. 

The  constant  perspiration  they  had  been  in,  being 
perpetually  wet  with  salt  water,  and  the  friction  of 
their  clothes  from  severe  labour,  had  blistered  the^ 
skins  of  the  people,  from  which  they  suffered  greatly. 

The  pinnace  and  jolly-boat  were  sent  for  the  raft; 
at  dawn ; but  the  wind  blowing  hard,  they  were 
afraid  to  attempt  it.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  recover  the  remainder  of  the 
provisions  and  sails  which  were  left  there,  and 
returned  about  noon*  The  weather  proving  more 
moderate,  the  boats  were  sent  t6  the  wreck  to  bring 
away  some  rice,  and  procure  whatever  necessaries 
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they  could  for  the  people,  who  stood  in  great  need 
of  them.  Those  wTho  remained  on  shore,  were  em- 
ployed in  drying  the  powder,  and  fitting  the  arms  for 
use,  in  case  of  need. 

As  the  boats  did  not  return  till  ten  in  the  evening, 
much  alarm  for  their  safety  was  excited,  because  the 
night  came  on  with  very  heavy  weather.  At  length, 
the  pinnace  arrived  with  intelligence,  that  the  ship 
would  probably  not  hold  together  till  morning,  from 
the  badness  of  the  weather,  as  she  was  then  beginning 
to  part ; the  bends  and  wales  being  started  from 
their  places.  By  this  account,  the  hope  that  had 
been  entertained  of  the  possibility  that  she  might 
be  floated  and  repaired,  so  as  to  return  to  Macao, 
was  .now  entirely  extinguished  ; and  the  shipwrecked 
mariners  saw  no  consolation  for  their  misfortunes — 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
around  them  ; they  found  themselves  suddenly  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  remembrance 
of  beloved  objects,  who  might  in  vain  be  expecting 
their  return,  filled  them  with  painful  reflections. 

The  night  was  tempestuous,  and  at  day-break,  it 
blew  so  hard,  that  the  boats  could  not  venture  to  sea ; 
therefore  some  went  to  work  to  dry  the  stores  and 
provisions  between  the  showers,  and  many  were 
occupied  in  forming  better  tents,  with  such  materials 
as  they  had  saved. 

Captain  Wilson  and  the  linguist  Tom  Rose,  being 
on  the  beach  in  the  morning  collecting  water  which 
drept  from  the  rocks,  the  people  who  were  behind 


Employed  in  clearing  away  the  ground,  gave  notice 
that  some  of  the  natives  were  approaching,  as  they 
observed  a canoe  coming  round  into  the  bay.  This 
gave  such  alarm,  that  the  people  all  flew  to  arms  ; \ 

however,  as  there  were  only  two  canoes,  and  but 
few  men  in  them,  they  were  desired  to  remain  still, 
and  out  of  sight,  until  they  should  see  what  recep* 
tion  the  Captain  and  Rose  met  with.  It  appeared 
that  the  natives  had  discovered  them,  as  they  con- 
versed together,  and  kept  steadfastly  locking  towards 
that  part  of  the  -shore  where  th  >y  were. — The  people 
were  desired  to  be  prepared  for  the*  worst,  but  by  no 
means' to  appear  at  present,  and  when  they  did,  to 
shew  n ; signs  of  distrust,  unless  the  conduct  of  the 
natives. should  render  it  absolutely  necessary. 

In  this  short  interval,  the  canoe  had  advanced 
cautiously  towards  the.  shore,  when  Captdin  Wilson 
desired  , Rose  to  speak  to  them  in  the  Malay 
language.  They  did  not  understand  it,  but  stopped 
their  canoes.  Yet  soon  after,  one  of  them  asked  in 
the  Malay  tongue,  who  the  strangers  were,  whether  . 
friends  or  enemies  ? To  which  the  Captain  desired 
Rose  to  answer,  that  they  were  unfortunate  English- 
men, who  had  lost  their  ship  on  the  reef,  but  saved 
themselves,  and  were  friends  1 On  this  they  spoke  a 
few  words  together,  which  was  supposed  to  be,  the 
Malayman  explaining  what  was  said.  Presently 
afterwards,  they  stept  out  of  the  canoes  into  the 
water,  whereon  Captain  Wilson  waded  in  to  meet 
them,  and  embracing  them  in  a friendly'  manner. 
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carried  them  on  shore,  and  introduced  Ahem  to  his 
officers  and  unfortunate  companions. 

The  strangers  were  eight  in  number ; it  was 
afterwards  known,  that  two  of  them  were  brothers 
to  the  king.  One  man  was  left  in  each  canoe,  and 
as  they  advanced  to  the  cove,  where  the  Antelope’s 
people  were,  they  seemed  to  look  round  with  great 
watchfulness,  as  apprehensive  of  being  betrayed. — •• 
Neither  would  they  seat  themselves  near  the  tents, 
but  kept  close  to  the  beach,  that  in  case  of  danger, 
they  might  immediately  regain  their  canoes. 

The  people  now  going  to  breakfast,  the  strangers 
Were  presented  yviith  some  tea  and  some  sweet  biscuits 
made  in  China,  of  which  two  or  three  jars  had  been 
saved.  Only  Captain  Wilson,  one  or  two  more,  and 
Rose  the  interpreter,  breakfasted  with  them.  A 
wish  being  now  expressed,  to  learn  by  what  chance 
the  Malay  had  found  his  way  hither,  he  said  he  had 
commanded  a trading  vessel  belonging  to  a Chinese 
at  Ternate,  and  was  cast  away  ten  months  before,  on 
an  island  to  the  southward,  then  in  sight;  that  he  es- 
caped from  thence  toPelew,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  king,  who,  he  said,  was  a very  good  man,  and 
Jiis  people  also  courteous  -^Th is  man  besides  his  qwn 
and  the  Pelew  language,  spoke  a little  Dutch,  and 
some  vvords  of  English  ; but  his  future  conduct 
gave  reason  to  suspect,  there  was  not  much  truth  in 
the  account  he  gave  of  himself.  He  further  said, 
that  a canoe  having  been  out  fishing,  had  seen  the 
ship’s  mast  lying  down,  that  the  king  being  in- 
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formed  of  it,  had  sent  off  these  two  canoes,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  discover  what  was  become 
of  the  people;  and  that  they  well  knowing  this  bar. 
bour,  it  being  a place  where  fishing  canoes  often  shel- 
tered themselves  in  hard  weather,  had  come  to  it  first. 

The  strangers  sat  about  an  hour  with  Captain 
Wilson,  tasted  the  tea,  but  preferred  the  biscuit ; 
and  they  now  seemed  to  be  relieved  of  every  ap- 
prehension. They  wished  one  of  the  people  to  be 
sent  to  the  king,  that  he  might  see  what  they  were, 
which  Capt.  Wilson  agreed  to,  and  requested  his  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Matthias  Wilson  to  go,  to  which  he  readily 
assented,  and  agreed  to  depart  with  them  in  their 
©anoes.  Captain  Wilson  was  much  affected  by  his 
departure  ; he  sent  a present  to  the  king  of  a small 
remnant  of  blue  broad  cloth,  a canister  of  tea,  one  of 
sugar-candy,  and  a jar  of  rusk,  which  last  article  was 
added  at  tjie  particular  request  of  the  king's  brothers, 
the  younger  of  whom  went  in  the  canoe,  while  the 
elder  and  three  men  remained  on  the  island.  Captain 
Wilson  instructed  his  brother  to  iivform  the  king 
who  they  were  ; to  acquaint  him  with  their 
misfortunes,  and  to  solicit  his  friendship,  as  also 
permission  to  build  a vessel,  to  carry  them  back  to 
their  own  country. 

Meantime,  the  strangers  walked  about  testifying 
great  curiosity  at  every  thing  they  saw,  but  ex- 
pressing apprehension  that  they  intruded  too  much. 
They  certainly  had  never  seen  white  men  before^ 
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whence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  looked  oa 
them  as  a new  and  extraordinary  race  of  beings. 
They  were  themselves  of  a deep  copper-colour,  ! 
perfectly  naked,  and  their  skins  soft  and  glossy  from 
the  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  Their  legs  were  tattooed 
from  a little  above  the  ancles  to  the  middle  of  their 
thighs,  and  so  thick  a3  to  appear  much  darker  than 
the  rest  of  their  body.  Their  hair  was  of  a fine 
black,  long,  and  rolled  up  behind  in  a simple  manner, 
dose  to  the  back  of  the  head,  which  appeared  neat 
and  becoming.  They  began  stroking  the  arms  and 
bodies  of  the  English1  or  rather  their  waistcoats  and 
coat-sleeves,  as  if  doubting  whether  the  garments 
and  the  men  were  not  of  the  same  substance.  The 
Malay  told  them  that  the  English,  being  exposed  to 
far  greater  cold  in  their  own  climate,  always  went 
covered,  and  had  different  coverings  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, so  that  they  .could  constantly  be  dry  and  warm. 
The  next  thing  they  noticed  was  the  people's  hands, 
and  the  blue  veins  of  their  wrists  ; and  they  probably 
considered  the  white  skin  of  th.e  hands  and  face  as  . 
artificial,  and  the  veins  as  the  English  manner  of 
tattooing,  for  they  immediately  requested  that  their* 
sleeves  might  be  drawn  up,  to  see  if  their  arms  were 
of  the  same  colour  as  their  faces. 

The  weather  being  more  moderate  at  day- break 
on  the  1 Sth,  the  boatswain  called  all  hands  out  to  J 
work,  by  sounding  his  pipe,  at  which  the  natives  ! 
expressed  much  surprize  and  pleasure.  The  pinnace 


Wa4  sent  off  to  die  ship*  and  the  peopl^  remaining 
on  shore  employed  themselves  in  clearing  the  ground, 
and  in  drying  provisions.  The  pinnace  returned 
after  dark,  reporting  that  some  canoes  had  been  at  the 
ship,  and  had  carried  off  iron  and  other  things,  and 
it  was  suspected  that  among  them  was  the  canoe  and 
the  three  men  who  had  been  left  to  attend  the  king's 
brother.  They  found  their  way  to  the  cock-pit,  and 
rummaged  the  medicine-chest ; but  probably,  not 
finding  the  medicines' very  palatable,  had  thrown  out 
the  contents  and  carried  off  the  bottles. — Fortunately* 
Mr.  Sharp,  the  surgeon,  conceiving  he  never  should 
get  back  to  the  ship,  had  brought  away  some  of  the 
most  useful  medicines  with  him.  As  it  was  now 
low  water,  the  pinnade  could  not  reach  the  ship,  and 
the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  over  part  of  the  reef 
to  get  to  her.  They  now  saw  that  a large  portion 
of  a rock  had  forced  its  way  through  her  bottom,  and 
in  two  or  three  places  appeared  dry  in  the  inside  of 
the  hold,  so  that  she  remained  fixed  on  the  reef. 

When  Captain  Wilson  communicated  to  the  king's 
brother  that  the  ship  had  been  visited,  less  by  way  of 
complaint,  than  to  express  his  apprehensions  that  the 
natives  might  be  hurt  by  the  medicines,  he  begged 
him  to  entertain  no  uneasiness  whatever  on  that  ac- 
count ; because  if  they  suffered,  it  would  be  entirely 
owing  to  their  oWn  misconduct,  for  which,  he  said, 
he  felt  himself  truly  concerned.  Indeed,  he  ap- 
peared much  disturbed*  and  testified  great  in  dig- 
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nation  at  the  behaviour  of  his  own  men,  asking  why 
our  people  did  not  kill  then),  and  saying  that  on 
the  next  offence,  it  might  be  done,  when  he  would 
undertake  to  justify  it  to  the  king^ 

This  amiable  chief  staid  all  night  in  the  tent ; he 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  would  sit  at  table  as  they  did, 
without  squatting  on  his  harns.  Every  transaction 
with  him  afterwards  proved  him  to  be  a man  of  up- 
right character.  He  naturally  possessed  an  un- 
bounded curiosity  ; nothing  escaped  his  notice;  he 
wished  to  have  an  explanation  of  all  that  he  saw, 
and  to  imitate  whatever  our  people  did  ; he  lent  his 
personal  assistance  to  every  thing  that  wa9  doing, 
and  even  wished  to  aid  the  cook  in  blowing  the  fire. 

The  people,  now  finding  themselves  on  a perfect 
good  understanding  with  the  king's  brother,  whose 
name  was  Raa  Kook , freely  asked,  by  means  of  their 
interpreter,  the  suggestions  of  their  own  curiosity* 
Observing  that  he  wore  the  polished  bone  of  some 
animal,  like  a bracelet,  on  his  wrist,  and  having  also 
remarked,  that  his  brother  who  returned  to  Pelew 
had  a similar  ornament,  they  wished  to  know  on 
what  account  it  was  there.  He,  in  return,  informed 
them,  that  it  was  a mark  of  great  distinction,  con- 
ferred by  the  king  on  his  own  family,  and  on  officers 
of  state  and  commanders,  and  that  he  himself  wore 
it,  both  as  brother  to  the  king,  and  as  commander- 
in- chief  of  his  army,  both  by  'sea  and  land. 
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A proposal  was  made  by  Captain  Wilson  to  lii$ 
officers,  particularly  evincing  his  prudence,  which 
was,  that  all  the  spirit-casks  on  board  the  Antelope 
should  be  staved.  When  the  pinnace  had  been  sent 
off  the  day  after  the  wreck,  to  secure  whatever  stees 
could  be  saved,  the  chief  officer  served  out  some 
strong  liquor  to  the  men,  who  had  many  hours 
endured  the  severest  toil.  But  being  unable  to  find 
any  thing  to  eat,  their  hunger  and  fatigue  made  the 
liquor  operate  on  their  heads,  so  that,  on  their  re- 
turn, they  became  noisy  and  elated.  Thus,  lest 
they  might  inadvertently  become  intoxicated,  and  be 
disposed  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  or  be  engaged 
in  disputes  with  the  natives,  Captain  Wilson  sub- 
mitted the  expediency  of  staving  the  casks,  to  his 
officers.  They  completely  acquiesced  in  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  on  which  the  captain,  having  called  the 
men  together,  represented  to  them  the  propriety  of 
such  a measure,  as  their  future  welfare,  and  ultimate 
hopes  of  preservation  might  possibly  depend  upqn 
it.  Much  to  the  credit  of  the  men,  they  unani- 
mously agreed  to  the  captains  proposal,  and  offered 
immediately  to  go  on  board  and  stave  every  cask  of 
strong  liquor,  which,  that  same  day,  was  conscien- 
tiously performed. 

Next  morning,  two  canoes  arrived  with  yams  ready 
boiled,  and  some  cocoa-nuts,  which  were  presented 
to  Captain  Wilson.  Arra  Kooker,  the  king’s 
brother,  returned  in  one  of  them,  along  with  one  of 
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the  king’s  sons,  sf  well  made  young  man,  about  ' 
twenty- one,  but  who  had  lost  his  nose.  Raa  Kook  u 
went  immediately  to  his  brother,  and  much  conver-  ' 
sation  passed  between  them.  Mr.  Matthias  Wilson  t 
was  conducted  by  the  king’s  brother,  (amidst  a vast  ' 
concourse  of  the  natives,  who  had  assembled  to  see  } 
him  land,)  to  the  town  on  the  king’s  island.  There  > 
he  was  directed  to  sit  down  on  a mat.  When  the 
king  appeared,  he  tirade  an  Obeisance  of  respect 
towards  him,  lifting  his  hands1  to  his  head  and  in- 
clining his  body*  of  which  the  king  seemed  to  take  < 
little  notice  ; but  the  presents  were  gradoUSly  re-  t 
ceived.  The  king  ate  some  of  the  $ugar-eandyf  < 
which  he  seemed  to  relish,  and  then  directed  refresh-  t 
meats  to  be  brought  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  now  t 
surrounded  by  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  natives*  i 
of  both  sexes.  Taking  off  his  hat  by  accident,  all  \ 
present  seemed  struck  with  astonishment,  which  he ' 
having  remarked,  Unbuttoned  his  waistcoat  and  1 
put  off  his  shoes,  that  they  might  see  they  Were  j l 
no  part  of  his  body.  They  seemed  to  consider,  v 
at  first  sight,  that  his  clothes  constituted  a por-  \ 
tion  of  his  person ; for,  when  undeceived,  they  j 
approached  nearer,  stroked  him,  and  put  their  hands  a 
into  his  breast  to  feel  his  skin.  When  dark,  the  t 
king,  his  brother,  several  others,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  j 
retired  into  a house,  where  supper,  consisting  of  1 
shell-fish,  and  yams,  whole  and  mashed,  was  served 
on  a stool.  He  was  then  conducted  to  another 
house,  where  there  were  at  least  forty  or  fifty  men 


and  women,  and  there,  it  was  signified  to  him,  he 
was  to  sleep.  Accordingly  he  lay  down,  but  was 
unable  to  slumber;  and  some  considerable  time  after~ 
wards,  when  all  was  quiet,  eight  men  arose  and  began 
to  make  two  great  tires  at  each  end  of  the  house, 
which  formed  one  large  habitation,  undivided  by 
partitions.  This  operation  alarmed  him  very  much, 
as  he  conceived  nothing  less,  than  that  the  natives 
were  going  to  roast  him,  and  had  only  lain  down 
that  he  might  drop  asleep,  when  he  could  be  seized. 
But  his  apprehensions  were  relieved,  for,  after  sitting 
a while,  and  warming  themselves,  they  all  retired  to 
their  mats.  Mr.  Wilson,  next  morning,  being  con- 
ducted to  the  king,  signified  that  he  was  anxious 
to  return  to  his  brother ; but  the  king  thought 
there  was  too  much  wind,  and  made  signs  the  canoe 
would  be  overset,  whence  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  on  the  island. 

The  favourable  intelligence  brought  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  enlivened  all  the  people,  who  were  n6w'f 
busy  in  recovering  rice,  stores,  and  iron,  from  the 
wreck.  Two  boats  were  sent  off  to  it,  but  the  bad 
weather  compelled  one  of  them  to  return.  The 
people  brought  information,  that  they  had  found 
above  twenty  canoes  busied  about  the.  vessel;  and 
the  natives  were  angry  at  being  deprived  of  some 
iron,  and  a cutlass,  which  they  had  got  out  of  her. 
Raa  Kook,  however,  sent  his  brother  and  nephew 
t off  in  a,,  canoe  to  drive  them  away.  The  number  of 
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the  natives  visiting  the  island,  having  now  increased, 
the  people  thought  that  a regular  guard,  to  be  re- 
lieved every  two  hours,  should  be  nightly  appointed. 
Thus  the  whole  company  was  divided  into  live 
guards,  each  guard  having  an  officer  to  give  the 
watch-word,  which  was  called  and  answered  from 
the  different  posts  every  five  minutes,  there  being- 
nine  men  always  on  guard.  Captain  Wilson  thought 
it  advisable  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  his 
guests,  that  they  might  not  be  alarmed  by  the 
eudden  turning  out  of  the  guard  with  arms. 

The  men  had  been  constantly  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  small  afms,  before  leaving  the  Antelope,  and 
were  sufficiently  expert  to  make  a respectable  ap- 
pearance. Therefore  the  strangers  were  highly 
delighted  with  seeing  them  go  through  their  exer- 
cise, which  seemed  to  make  a forcible  impression  on 
their  minds. 

On  Friday,  the  15th  of  August,  the  king’s  son, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  uncles,  launched  their 
canoe,  and  went  off  at  day-break  to  the  ship;  the 
second  mate,  Mr.  Barker,  also  got  off  in  the  jolly- 
boat,  and  the  pinnace  followed.  Both  returned 
about  noon,  with  rice  and  other  stores,  and  were 
going  to  make  a second  trip,  but  put  back  on  seeing 
a number  of  canoes  approach  the  harbour,  and  infor- 
mation was  given  that  the  king  was  coming. 

Several  canoes  soon  after  appeared  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  lay-to  for  the  king,  who 
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giving  orders  to  another  squadron  of  them.  His 
canoe  then  advanced  between  four  others,  the  rowers 
of  which  splashed  the  water  about  with  their  pad- 
pies,  and  flourished  them  over  their  heads  in  a very 
dexterous  manner ; and  as  the  king  passed,  the  first 
canoe  that  had  lain-to,  closed  his  train,  and  followed 
him  into  the  cove  sounding  conch  shells.  Captain 
Wilson  entering  the  canoe,  by  his  desire,  embraced 
him,  informing  him,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  of 
his  condition,  and  begging  his  permission  to  build  a 
vessel.  After  a short  pause,  and  speaking  with  a 
chief  in  a canoe  next  to  him,  who  proved  his  chief 
minister,  the  king  replied  that  he  was  welcome  to 
build  either  here  or  on  his  own  island  ; saying  that 
this  one  was  thought  unhealthy,  and  he  feared  the 
people  might  prove  sickly  if  they  staid  on  it.  Cap- 
tain Wilson  expressed  his  acknowledgments  ; but 
intimated  that  he  would  rather  remain  here,  being 
nearer  the  wreck  ; and  as  he  had  a person  with 
him  very  skilful  in  curing  sickness,  he  was  not  ap- 
prehensive for  his  people.  The  king  seemed  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  stepping  into  the 
water,  waded  ashore.  Captain  Wilson  then  pre- 
sented him  with  a scarlet  coat. 

The  king  was  perfectly  naked  ; he  wore  no  bone 
on  his  wrist,  nor  any  mark  of  distinction,  but  car- 
ried a hatchet  on  his  shoulder,  made  of  iron,  while* 
those  of  the  others  were  of  shell.  On  landing,  he 
looked  around  him  with  the  same  kind  of  caution  as 
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| his  brothers  and  the  rest  had  done  on  their  first 
visit.  About  three  hundred  persons  were  in  his 
, train.  He  sat  down  on  a sail  spread  for  hifp,  and 
was  presented  with  cloth,  and  also  ribbons,  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  attendants.  These  were  of  various 
colours,  and  he  immediately  gave  them  away. — 
While  the  strangers  were  rolling  up-  the  ribbons, 

; the  ship’s  company  observed,  that  every  chief  fixed 
his  attention  on  some  particular  person.  They 
were  much  alarmed  by  this,  apprehending,  that  the 
; individual  whom  each  chief  so  noticed,  was  singled 
| out  as  his  prisoner  ; but  they  soon  found  out  that  it 
was  quite  the  reverse,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the 
chief’s  particular  friend  or  guest.  The  captain  then 
| introduced  his  officers  to  the  king ; and  when  the 
I surgeon,  Mr.  Sharp,  was  pointed  out  as  the  person 
! skilful  in  curing  diseases,  he  appeared  wonderfully 
surprised,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed,  on  him.  The 
king  inquiring  for  captain  Wilson’s  mark  of  rank  or 
| dignity  as  chief,  he  was  at  a loss  how  to  answer; 
j but  recollecting  that  a ring  was  an  ornamental  mark 
of  distinction,  he  got  one  from  Mr.  Beiiger,  the 
chief  mate,  and  put  it  on. 

Raa  Kook  had  been  attempting  to  describe  the 
fire-arms,  whereon  the  king  expressed  a desire  to  see 
the  men  exercise : accordingly,  every  man  was  ordered 
underarms,  and  drawn  up  on  the  beach  ; and  without 
loss  of  time,  marched  along  the  shore  before  him,  after 
which  they  fired  three  volleys.  The  natives  testified 
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extraordinary  surprise,  hooting,  l&Hooiqg  chattering, 
and  leaping.  Fortunately  all  the  powder  in  the  ship 
had  been  saved  ; therefore,  though  at  the  expense  of 
lome  ammunition,  they  could  impress  the  natives 
with  an  idea  of  their  power.  A live  fowl  was  next  i 
ahot  at,  and  its  leg  and  wing  being  broke,  created  a 1 
vast  murmur  of  wonder  that  this  should  happen  ! S 
without  seeing  any  thing  come  out  of  the  gun. 

Raa  Kook  carried  his  brother  to  3 grind-stone, 
and  the  king  remained  fixed  in  astonishment  at  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion.  He  and  the  rest  were  quite  I 
bewildered  whence  the  sparks  could  come  while 
sharpening  iron,  and  how  a stone  so  well  wetted 
became  so  soon  dry.  Raa  Kook,  who  had  been  | 
exercising  himself  with  it  during  his  short  residence 
here,  eagerly  turned  the  handle  to  let  his  brother  see  ; 

how  well  he  understood  about  it.  The  kitchen  j 
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utensils  excited  much  amazement,  though  few  i:i 
number ; the  poker,  tongs,  and  kettle,  were  all 
novelties  5 and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
began  to  blow  the  fire  with  the  bellows  to  shew  the  . 
King  what  an  adept  he  was. 

The  King  afterwards  returning  to  his  seat,  told 
Captain  Wilson  that  he  was  going  to  sleep  on  the  j 
other  side  of  the  island ; and  presently  a loud  cry  j 
was  given  by  one  of  his  officers,  who  wore  a thin 
narrow  bone  on  his  wrist.  This  threw  our  people  | 
into  some  alarm,  but  the  purport  of  it  immediately 
appeared,  for  all  the  King's  attendants,  though  dis-  j 
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persed,  and  looking  at  every  thing  that  attracted 
their  attention,  instantaneously  daited  into  their 
canoes.  No  word  or  command  was  ever  obeyed 
with  greater  promptitude. 

Next  day,  after  considerable  difficulty  and  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  king,  he  explained,  that  he 
was- going  in  a few  days  to  wage  war  with  an  island 
which  had  done  him  an  injury,  and  requested  Captain 
Wilson  to  permit  four  or  five  of  his  men  to  accom- 
pany him  with  muskets.  The  captain  instantly 
replied,  “ That  the  English  were  as  his  own  people, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  king  were  their  enemies.” 
Accordingly  the  third  mate,  and  four  others,  as  also 
Rose  the  interpreter,  went  to  Pelevv,  the  chiefs 
taking  each  in  a boat.  The  expedition  ended  suc- 
cessfully, and  much  gratitude  was  shewn,  for  the 
assistance  so  readily  afforded. 

The  people  were  now  employed  on  their  intended 
vessel,  and  had  got  a piece  of  wood  tor  a stern,  and 
also  one  for  a stern-post  5 these  were  squared,  as  also 
some  of  the  floor-timbers,  and  the  ways  were  laid. 
Mr.  Barker,  the  second  mate,  having  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  been  conversant  in  a dock-yard,  agisted  the 
Captain  and  carpenters  in  designing  the  vessel,  which 
they  determined  should  be  a schooner,  as  more 
easily  worked.  When  a merchant  ship  is  wrecked, 
it  must  be  understood,  that  all  authority  immediately 
ceases,  the  command  of  the  master  is  at  an  end,  and 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  shift  for  himself.  la  this 
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case,  the  ship's  company,  considering  the  necessity  1 

there  was  for  some  one  to  be  their  superior,  Unani-  i 

•°us5y  requested  Captain  Wilson  to  fill  that  capa-  I 

city,  and  promised  they  would  implicitly  obey  his 

orders.  He  accepted,  with  great  joy,  the  flattering 

distinction  which  their  generosity  offered  him  ; but  j 

expressed  his  wish,  that  if  it  should  prove  necessary 

to  pass  any  censure  or  punishment  on  any  individual, 

that  so  disagreeable  an  office  might  not  rest  with 

him,  but  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  voices. 

This  was  assented  to. 

/ , 

The  Antelope  being  fixed  on  a coral  reef,  by  & 
rock  through  her  bottom,  the  people  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to  save  many  important 
and  useful  materials  from  her,  and  they  now  dug  up 
their  tools,  which,  on  the  king's  arrival,  they  had 
considered  it  prudent  to  secrete.  Each  was  appointed 
to  his  particular  post,  and  all  went  to  work  with  the 
utmost  alacrity.  Captain  Wilson  desired  that  Mr. 
Barker  might  be  looked  on  as  chief  director,  from 
whom  instructions  should  be  received  ; Mr.  Sharp,  ‘ 
the  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Matthias^Vilsen,  were  ap- 
pointed to  saw  down  trees,  in  which  the  Captain 
himself  often  assisted.  The  boatswain,  who  had 
formerly  served  part  of  an  apprenticeship  to  a black- 
smith, now  resumed  his  old  vocation,  aided  by  a 
jnate  ; the  gunner's  occupation  consisted  in  seeing 
all  the  arms  kept  in  order,  and  occasionally  assisting  | j 
the  carpenter's  crew.  The  Chinese  were  employed  ; 
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as  labourers,  to  bring  the  trees  when  felled,  out  of 
the  wood,  and  to  provide  water  for  present  use  and 
sea-store. 

" withstanding  this  distribution,  individuals  were 

changed  as  circumstances  required  ; many  had  been 
hurt  with  wounds  and  bruises  in  getting  the  things 
out  of  the  ship,  whence  the  surgeon  was  often  taken 
from  sawing  trees  to  administer  relief  to  the  suf- 
ferers. 

It  was  judged  expedient  to  erect  a barricade  in 
front  of  the  tents,  towards  the  sea,  which  was  done 
by  driving  a double  row  of  strong  posts  interlaced 
with  the  branches  of  trees,  into  the  ground,  to  form 
a thick  fence.  The  space  between  the  two  rows  of 
posts  was  filled  with  logs  of  wood*  stones,  and  sand, 
to  render  it  as  solid  as  possible.  On  the  inside,  a 
foot-bank  was  raised,  on  which  the  people  could  stand 
and  fire,  in  case  of  being  attacked,  with  an  opening 
left  for  one  of  the  six-pounders,  which  they  intended 
to  bring  from  the  wreck  by  the  first  opportunity. 
Two  large  swivels  were  also  mounted  on  two  stumps 
of  trees,  in  such  a manner,  that  th$^  could  be  pointed 
in  every  direction. 

The  boats  visited  the  wreck  early  on  the  19th,  and 
returned,  bringing  two  hawsers  and  some  boards. 
One  of  the  natives  having  stolen  a small  hatchet  from 
a boat,  was  carrying  it  off  to  his  canoe,  when  a 
musket  loaded  with  powder  was  fired  to  frighten  him, 
and  another  of  the  natives,  left  by  the  king,  made 
him  restore  it. 
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oil  Next  day  the  boats  returned  to  the  wreck,  and 
i j got  the  lesser  shroud  hawser,  some  planks,  copper, 
and  stores,  and  also  some  junk  for  oakum.  Half  a 
' | leaguer  of  arrack,  which  had  been  covered  by  stores, 
n j was  discovered  and  brought  on  shore  to  the  Captain, 
fj  I to  be  used  at  his  discretion. — He  proposed  that  it 
3 j should  be  kept,  and  that  each  person  should  have  a 
J pint  of  grog  every  evening  after  work,  until  the 
j whole  was  expended.  This  was  universally  approved 
u [ of,  and  the  cask  immediately  secured  in  the  tent. 

All  hands  continued  busy  in  the  dockyard ; at 
| j ten  o’clock  on  Friday  the  22d,  they  had  got  the 
r keel  laid  on  the  blocks,  and  the  stern  and  stern-post 
| bolted.  The  boats  brought  a good  deal  more  plank, 
two  casks  of  beef,  besides  some  empty  water-casks, 
j of  which  the  people  were ' obliged  to  secure  enough 
\\  for  their  future  voyage,  as  the  natives  had  destroyed 
pi  several  for  the  sake  of  their  iron  hoops.  The  gunner 
I got  the  six-pounder  mounted  on  a carriage,  and  made 
lit  for  service.  It  was  planted  in  the  opening  of  the 
J barricade  prepared  for  it,  so  as  to  command  the  en- 
| trance  to  the  cove. 

Murmuring  arose  among  those  stationed  at  the 
carpenter’s  work,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
their  new  employment,  had  severely  blistered  their 
hands  ; but  the  timely  representations  of  Captain 
Wil  m speedily  restored  harmony,  and  a double  al- 
lowance of  grog  was  served  out  at  night.  It  was 
proposed  to  call  the  new  vessel  THE  RELIEF. 


On  the  25th,  four  canoes  from  islands  to  the 
southward,  which  were  understood  to  be  at  war  with 
the  king  of  Pelew,  came  ashore.  They  were  full 
of  men,  who  landed  with  great  marks  of  timidity 
and  caution  ; a chief  was  among  them,  but  the  in- 
terpreter  being  absent  on  the  expedition,  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  who  they  were.  Captain  Wilson 
conducted  them  round  the  cove,  and  shewed  them 
the  works  which  were  begun  ; and  after  remaining  a j 
little  better  than  an  hour  on  shore,  they  departed, 
with  many  acknowledgments  for  the  civility  they  had  ‘ 
met  with.  None  either  pilfered  or  asked  for  any 
thing. 

The  men  who  had  gone  on  the  expedition,  return- 
ed with  an  account  of  its  success  ; it  had  consisted  1 
of  an  hundred  canoes,  with  above  a thousand  men, 
and  1 tad  been  directed  against  the  island  of  Artingall, 
the  people  of  which,  at  a festival,  had  killed  the 
king’s  brother,  and  two  of  his  chiefs,  for  which  they 
refused  to  make  any  satisfaction. 

Raa  Kook,  the  king’s  brother,  informed  Captain  ' 
Wilson,  that  the  king  had  given  him  the  island  on' 
which  he  then  was,  wh£ch  was  called  Orpolong ; 
whence  the  Captain  hoisted  the  British  pendant,  and  ; 
. bred  three  voliies  of  small  arms,  in  token  of  his 
taking  possession  of  it.  The  king  had  also  sent  an 
3nvitation  for  him  to  come  to  Pelew,  which  he  then 
declined,  from  the  nature  of  the  occupations  he 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  ; but  he  dispatched  the 
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first  mate,  aiu}  others  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory. 

In  the  end  of  the  month  the  captain  went  to 
■ Pelew,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained.  * The 
king  came  down  to  the  beach,  without  any  state, 
to  receive  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the  town  of 
! Pelew,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore. 
There,  the  people  were  led  into  a large  square 
pavement,  surrounded  by  several  houses  ; they  en- 
^ tered  one  from  which  a number  of  women  issued 
forth.  These  were  the  wives  of  the  chiefs,  who 
had’  assembled  to  see  the  English  ; they  were 
rather  fairer  than  the  rest  of  the  women,  and  had 
a few  little  ornaments  about  them.  Their  faces, 
l and  part’  of  the  body,  were  rubbed  over  with 
turmeric.  The  women  then  returned  into  the  house 

I and  received  them  with  much  joy ; they  were  all 
presented  with  sweet  drink  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  sat 
down  to  partake  of  these"  provisions.  The  ladies 
also  seated  themselves,  and  taking  a parcel  of  leaves, 
began  to  make  mats,  an  employment  in  which  they 
| pass  great  part  of  their  time.  The  king  informed  his 
| guests,  that  this  house ■ was  t©  be  their  abode  while 
they  remained  here,  after  which  he  rose  up  and 
j withdrew,  apologizing  to  Captain  Wilson,  that  he 

I was  going  to  bathe.  A message  soon  came  from 
the  queen,  requesting  to  see  the  English  from  her 
dwelling,  whither  they  attended  the  general  to  a 
grove  of  cocpa^nut  trees.  There  they  came  to  a 
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sequestered  habitation,  before  which  wa9  a rail,  i 
with  some  tariie  pigeons  on  it,  tied  by  the  leg. 
This  bird  is  held  in  such  estimation,  that  none  ex- 
cept the'  chiefs  and  their  families  are  allowed  to 
eat  it.  As  soon  as  they  approached,  the  queen  1 
opened  her  window  and  spoke  to  Raa  Kook  to 
desire  the  strangers  to  sit  down  on  the  pavement  ; . f 
before  the  house,  which  being  done,  a number  of  j|: 
attendants  brought  refreshments.  She  took  great 
notice  of  them,  and  wished  some  of  them  to  come  1 
close  to  the  window  and  draw  up  their  coat-  ! 
sleeves,  that  she  might  see  the  colour  of  their 
skin.  Having  viewed  them  attentively,  and 
asked  such  questions  as  she  thought  she  could  » 
with  propriety,  she  signified  that  she  would  not 
trespass  longer  on  their  time  by  detaining  them, 
so  they  rose  and  took  leave  of  her. 

They  visited  some  of  the  other  chiefs  ; and 
Raa  Kook’s  wife  brought  them  a broiled  pigeon, 
of  which  they  partook,  out  of  compliment  for 
the  honour  done  them.  Engaged  with  the  sight  • jr 
of  his  children,  and  <the  pleasing  domestic  scenes  j 
exhibited  here,  night  crepufast  upon  them,  and  it 
being  quite  dark,  they  requested  leave  to  retire. 

A great  council  of  chiefs*,  each  seated  on  a 
single  stone,  and  the  king  on  one  more  elevated  j 
* than  the  rest,  was  next  held  ; and  after  their  deli-  . 
berations,  the  king,  with  the  interpreter,  came-, to  j 
the  house  where  the  English  were,  and  requested  j; 
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Captain  Wilson  to  allow  ten  of  his  men  again  to  go 
against  the  same  enemy  as  before.  Captain  Wilson 
replied,  as  he  had  already  done,  that  the  English 
were  his  friends,  and  would  regard  his  enemies  as 
their  own  ; which  answer  greatly  pleased  the 
king.  Several  canoes  had , returned  from  another 
expedition,  and  they  were  entertained  with  a 
dance  of  the'  victorious  warriors.  During  it  two 
large  tubs  of  sweet  liquor  were  brought  in,  and 
first  served  out  to  the  English  and  people  pre- 
sent, and  then  carried  to  the  warriors. 

Bad  weather  preventing  Captain  Wilson  from 
leaving  Felew,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  his 
boat- builders,  where  he  gave  directions,  and  took 
down  to  the  place  a design  of  his  own,  for  orna- 
Renting  some  canoes  then  building.  This  design 
was  marked  on  a board  with  great  accuracy,  in 
different  colours.  Here  the  English  dined  with 
the  king  on  pigeons. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  September, 
Captain  Wilson  reached  Oroolong,  where  he 
found  the  greatest  harmony  subsisting  among  his 
people,  and  that  they  had  been  assiduously  ad- 
vancing with  the  vessel ; the  bo^ts  were  sent  to 
the  wreck  at  day-light  of  the  sixth,  to  see  what 
other  materials  could  be  procured.  In  the  even- 
ing, they  returned  with  planks,  nails,  and  many 
necessary  articles  of  essential  service,  particularly 
coals. 
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A list  was  made  out  of  the  number  of  the  men 
who  were  to  go  on  this  second  expedition,  when 
every  individual,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  ex* 
pressed  his  desire  to  be  of  the  party.  After  they 
had  settled  this  matter  among  themselves,  their 
names  were  written  down  and  stuck  on  a tree  in 
the  dock,  aid  they  were  directed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  the  king. 

Fine  weather  prevailing,  all  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  felling  timber,  and  in  getting  the  frames 
of  the  vessel  forward.  Four  canoes  arrived  in  the 
harbour,  and  gave  some  fish  to  the  people,  who, 
in  return,  made  them  a present  of  iron.  In  the 
evening,  it  being  Sunday,  the  Captain,  when  their 
toil  was  over,  read  prayers. 

He  went  in  the  jolly-boat  to  sound  and  examine 
the  reef  himself  in  the  morning,  and  found  a 
passage  due  west  from  the  island,  with  three 
fathom  water  at  low  tide.  Between  the  island 
and  the  reef,  there  was  a fiat  sand  bank,  on  which 
there  were  only  seven  feet  at  low  water;  it  was 
clear  sand,  except  a few  coral  spots,  which  were 
easily  discovered  by  the  colour  of  the  water. 

The  king  paid  Oroolong  a visit  in  the  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  his  two  brothers  and  Ms 
chief  minister,  and  brought  some  fine  fish  as  a 
present.  They  were  different  from  any  hitherto 
seen,  being  above  three  feet  long,  nearly  one 
across,  and  having  a thick  long  beard  ; the  bone 
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so  uncommonly  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  an  axe. 
The  scales  were  round,  and  nearly  the  size  of  a 
Spanish  dollar. 

The  king  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  progress 
and  magnitude  of  the  vessel  ; he  minutely  ex- 
amined every  part  with  the  most  eager  attention, 
and  rnnpatiently  called  to  his  Tachallys,  or  artifi- 
cers, to  notice  what  had  so  much  excited  his  own 
astonishment.  The  tachallys  were  seized  with 
surprize  equal  to  that  of  their  prince*  and  after 
deliberately  poring  over  every  part,  pointed  out  to 
him  the  very  singular  manner  in  which  the  parts 
were  wedged  and  bolted  together.  They  were 
quite  lost  in  wonder  at  the  use  and  power  of  the 
iron  work  ; and  the  whole  together,  seemed  to 
have  engaged  their  minds  as  somewhat  beyond 
their  comprehension.  Most  of  the  frame  work 
having  been  made  of  the  trees' growing  on  the 
island,  the  king  specified  a kind  of  wood,  which 
he  was  concerned  at  seeing  used  in  the  vessel,  as 
he  deemed  it  unlucky  wood,  and  apprehended 
that  it  might  expose  the  mariners  to  some  acci- 
dent, earnestly  pressing  them  to  take  it  out. 
The  people  intimated  their  sense  or  his  regard  for 
them,  but  informed  him  that  experience^  had 
taught  them  that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended 
on  that  score. 

The  noise  of  the  forge  attracted  his  attention. 
The  boatswain,  at  that  instant,  happened  to  be 
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beating  out  a piece  of  hot  iron  on  a pig  of  th,e 
same  metal,  serving  for  an  anvil.  This  was  a 
circumstance  so  entirely  new  and  interesting,  that 
lie  and  all  the  natives  stood  absorbed  in  admi- 
ration. They  could  not  be  persuaded  to  keep  at 
a distance,  nor  be  deterred  from  catching  in  their 
hands  the  red  hot  particles  flying  from  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer.  The  operations  of  the 
cooper,  sawing  timber,  appeared  equally  mar- 
vellous. 

The  king  wished  much  to  get  one  of  the 
swivels  on  the  expedition,  as  their  use  had  been 
previously  explained  to  him  ; however,  the  Captain 
endeavoured  to  make  him  comprehend  that  this 
was  impossible,  as  they  had  no  boats  constructed 
in  a proper  manner  to  receive  it.  He  then  re- 
quested that  the  six* pounder  might  be  fired  ; and, 
if  the  natives  were  surprized  at  the  discharge  of  a 
musket,  their  astonishment  at  its  report  may  be 
supposed.  It  seemed  to  stun  them  all,  for  every 
one  Jkept  his  fingers  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  his 
ears,  calling  out,  “ Very  bad,  very  bad.’’  The 
noise  was  evidently  too  hard  for  their  organs  ; 
their  hooting  and  shouting  on  the  explosion  can 
hardly  be  described,  and  this  was  increased  by  the 
wadding  accidentally  setting  fire  to  the  dry  leaves 
of  a tree,  which  projected  across  the  cove.  The 
natives,  after  renewing  their  solicitations  for  the 
swivel,  against  giving  which  the  same  reasons 
\vere  used  as  formerly,,  departed  for  Pclew. 
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All  the  loose  or  unpacked  beef  being  con- 
sumed, the  stores  were  examined,  and  an  account 
taken  of  them  ; and  the  Captain,  after  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  he  might  be  obliged  to 
remain  on  the  island,  set  apart  as  much  of  the 
soundest  and  best  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  the 
voyage,  which,  cm  no  account,  should  be  touched* 
It  was  discovered  that  some  hams  had  been  cut 
the  preceding  night,  whereon  a reward  of  a dou- 
ble allowance  of  grog  was  offered  to  make  the 
offender  known,  or  to  shew  where  any  one 
was  guilty  of  wasting  provisions.  No  informa- 
tion, however,  was  obtained. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  September,  the  party, 
who  had  gone  on  the  expedition,  returned  with 
intelligence  of  its  success.  A canoe  which 
brought  Mr.  Matthias  Wilson  and  John  Duncan, 
a seaman,  had  overset,  from  a squall,  so  suddenly 
that  they  could  not  get  down  the  sail..  Four 
natives  were  along  with  them,  two  of  whom,  as 
the  canoe  was  going  over,  secured  the  two  mus- 
kets belonging  to  their  friends  with  one  hand,  and 
buoyed  them  up  with  the  other,  while  the  re- 
maining two  made  a small  raft  with  whatever 
bamboos,  ropes,  paddies,  and  pieces  of  wood, 
they  could  collect.  During  the  time  they  were 
floating,  the  canoe  righted  itself.  The  other 
canoes  in  company  escaped,  with  difficulty,  to  the 
nearest  shore  ; but  the  instant  they  had  landed, 
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the  English  on  board  put  off  again,  and  took  up 
the  two  men,  who  could  neither  of  them  swim. 
Both  were  almost  exhn.sted,  having  been  floating 
and  clinging  to  the  raft  for  nearly  two  hours. 
Two  bayonets  and  a eartouch-box  were  lost  by 
this  accident,  but  happily  no  lives.  Captain 
Wilson  instantly  rewarded  the  men  who  had  saved 
them. 

The  victory  obtained  by  the  king  was  greater 
than  the  preceding  one ; great  execution  was 
done  with  the  flre-arms,  which  puzzled  and  be- 
wildered the  enemy,  who  could  not  comprehend 
how  their  people  dropped  without  receiving  any 
apparent  blow.  Though  holes  were  seen  in  their 
bodies,  they  could  not  devise  by  what  means  they 
were  thus,  in  a moment,  deprived  of  motion  and 
life.  Six  canoes  were  captured  and  nine  pri- 
soners, which  was  counted  a great  number,  as 
enemies  are  seldom  taken,  because  the  vanquished 
always  endeavour  to  carry  away  their  killed  and 
wounded,  that  the  victors  may  not  have  their 
bodies  to  expose.  Taking  a canoe  is  an  object  of 
equal  consequence  there,  as  the  capture  of  a ship 
of  vyar  is  in  Europe.  The  battle  lasted  about 
three  hours,  and  all  the  nine  prisoners  were 
wounded.  Notwithstanding  the  earnest  interpo- 
sition of  the  English,  the  whole  were  put  to 
death.  The  natives  of  Pelew  urged,  in  extenua- 
tion, that  this  had  not  always  been  their  custom* 
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but  was  now  a measure  of  necessity.  However, 
on  another  occasion,  when  the  king  again  desired 
assistance  against  his  enemies,  it  was  signified, 
that  he  must  not  expect  it,  unless  such  an  inhuman 
practice  were  discontinued,  as  the  custom  of  the 
English  was  never  to  injure  those  who  were  in 'their 
power.  Information  was  also  brought  that  the 
king  intended  visiting  Oroolong  in  four  or  five  days. 
The  pinnace  being  next  morning  sent  to  the, 
wreck,  to  see  what  additional  materials  could  be 
procured,  returned  in  the  afternoon  with  some 
good  plank,  and  a quantity  of  spike-nails,  things 
of  the  utmost  service  in  constructing  a vessel ; 
and  a second  trip  was  equally  successful. 

The  15th  of  September  proving  bad,  after  a 
stormy  night,  little  could  be  done  until  the  after- 
soon,  when  the  weather  clearing,  every  hdnd  was 
employed  about  the  vessel;  and  the  pinnace  being 
sent  round  the  island  next  day  for  the  wood  that 
had  been  cut,  almost  enough  was  obtained,  as  the 
frame  of  the  vessel  was  nearly  completed.  A 
furnace  was  constructed  to  raise  the  plank,  and  on 
the  20th  the  whole  people  were  employed  in  dub^ 
bin g the  timbers,  and  getting  the  first  plank  on 
the  schooner’s  bottom.  On  Sunday  three  planks 
more  were  got  on,  and  the  boats  brought  fifteen 
bags  of  rice  from  the  wreck,  which  proved  most 
acceptable,  the  people  being  at  this  time  043  short 
allowance,  though  undergoing  very  ham  labour. 

C 5 
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The  rice  was  greatly  damaged  by  having  been 
long  under  water ; it  would  not  boil  to  a grain 
but  to  a jelly.  It  was  a great  consolation  that 
the  Antelope  still  stuck  together,  as  so  many 
useful  articles  were  recovered  from  her* 

On  the  22d,  the  pinnace  got  sixteen  bags  more 
of  rice  from  the  wreck  ; and,  as  a quantity  of 
nails  and  some  sheets  of  copper  were  saved,  it  was- 
at  one  time  in  contemplation  to  sheath  the  bottom 
of  the  schooner.  This  plan,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned,  for  there  proved  a deficiency  of  cop- 
per nails  necessary  for  the  purpose,  though  she  was 
not  above  one-sixth  of  the  size  of  the  Antelope. 

The  jolly-boat  was  sent  to  fish,  but  without 
success.  It  W33  singular  that  this  should  always 
be  the  case,  whether  because  the  people  were 
ignorant  of  the  proper  places  wliere  they  should 
resort  to,  or  whether  they  did  not  know  the 
proper  bait. 

On  the  30th,  the  vessel  was  so  far  advanced,  that 
the  people  having  planked  her  up  as  high  as  the 
bends,  began  to  trench  under  her  bottom  in  order 
to  plank  to  the  keel.  But  an  accident  happened 
that  had  like  to  be  destructive  of  all  their 
labours.  In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  the  tide 
rising  higher  than  usual,  broke  into  the  trench,  j 
and  had  nearly  washed  away  the  blocks  from.  )| 
under  the  vessel.  This  was  fortunately  discovered 
in  time,  -and  all  'hands  went  instantly  to  work  j 
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J v;’ith  the  most  expedition  to  fill  up  the  french 
and  secure  the  vessel  from  railing  off  the  stocks, 
which  employed  them  till  near  morning.  They 
then  discovered  that  the  danger  had  been  inh- 
nitely  greater  than  what  they  had  supposed  ; lor, 
some  of  the  blocks  being  displaced  by  the  sea, 
they  were  obliged  to  get  wedges  to  set  up 
ehe  vessel  in  order  to  replace  them.  This  was 
a work  of  the  greater  labour,  from  three  of  their 
best  workmen  being  then  ill,  A bank  to  keep 
| out  the  tide  was  formed,  by  laying  the  pinnace 
I aground  directly  before  the  vessel;  two  holes  were 
f bored  in  her  bottom,  and  she  was  filled  with 
[ stones  to  sink  her.  About  a foot  farther  off  a dry 
| wall  of  large  stones  was  raised,  and  carried  round 
} each  side  of  tire  vessel  beyond  high-water  mark, 
j lined  in  the  inside  with  branches  and  twigs,  which 
| were  fastened  with  stakes  to  keep  them  from 
j being  washed  away.  Sand  was  then  thrown  in, 
j so  as  to  make  a bank  of  the  whole  together  of 
j *Jour  or  five  feet  thick,  which  effectually  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king,  elated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  expeditions,  planned  another  of  still 
greater  magnitude,  in  which  fully  three  hundred 
canoes  were  employed,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
chiefs  summoned  to  attend  it*  He  had  sent  a 
mission  to  Captain  Wilson,  requesting  fifteen  men 
to  accompany  him,  with  one  of  his  swivels  $ an4 
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the  Captain,  after  duly  deliberating  the  matte?! 
thought  it  prudent  to  allow  ten  men  to  go,  and 
the  swivel.  This  attack,  which  was  on  the  island 
of  Artingall,  as  before,  proved  much  more  de- 
structive to  the  enemy  ; but  it  was  also  with 
greater  loss,  thirty  or  forty  of  the  king's  people 
being  wounded  ; and  several  died  after  their  re- 
turifto  Peiew. 

The  action  lasted  six  hours,  and  was  fought 
with  gi  'at  resolution  on  both  sides.  One  of  thfc 
king’s  brothers,  Arra  Kooker,  would  have  beeft 
killed  had  not  an  Englishman  rescued  him. 

On  the  former  occasion,  Raa  Kook’s  son  wan 
wounded  with  a spear  in  the  foot,  which  the 
natives  had  contrived  themselves  to  extract.  Mr. 
Sharp,  the  surgeon,  at  this  time  went  to  Peiew  to 
visit  him,  and  carried  his  surgical  instruments,  lest 
they  shc.uld  be  required.  The  young  man  being 
very  brave,  and  finding,  though  he  could  not 
walk,  that  he  could  stand  up  in  his  canoe  and 
throw  a spear,  insisted  on  going  on  the  late  expe- 
dition, when,  early  in  the  engagement,  on  his 
eagerly  endeavouring  to  approach  the  shore,  he 
received  a dart  in  his  body,  and  instantly  fell. 
This  Mr.  Sharp  found  to  be  the  case  on  hi$ 
arrival.  Raa  Kook  carried  him  to  a neighbouring 
island  ; there,  after  a repast,  which  was  ate  in  the 
most  profound  silence,  the  lamentation  of  women, 
was  heard  at  some  distance,  and,  Mr.  Sharp  going 
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to  see  the  occasion  of  it,  on  a sign  from  his  con- 
ductor, observed  a great  number  of  them  follow- 
ing a dead  body  on  a bier,  tied  up  in  a mat,  and 
supported  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  who 
were  the  only  ones  present.  The  body  was  then 
deposited  in  a grave,  without  any  ceremony,  except 
that  the  lamentations  of  the  women  continued. 
Raa  Kook,  it  is  remarkable,  never  gav^the 
smallest  hint  or  indication  that  this  was  the  fune- 
ral of  his  son. 

The  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  king,  on 
examining  the  instruments,  were  very  great ; and 
there  being  some  stranger  chiefs  residing  with 
him  on  account  of  his  late  success,  he  begged  that 
they  might  also  be  gratified  with  a sight  of  them. 
An  explanation  of  the  different  uses  to  which  they 
could  be  put,  excited  much  amazement. 

Three  of  the  Artingall  people  now  came  to 
Oroolong  with  the  king ; and  when  they  were 
pointed  out  to  Captain  Wilson,  he  ga^e  them  an 
invitation  to  breakfast,  and  Raa  Kook  came  along 
with  them.  They  were  shewn  the  different  works, 
at  which  they  were  much  astonished,  and  par. 
ticularly  observed  the  swivel  and  six-pounder.  On 
seeing  the  small  arms,  they  expressed,  by  forcible 
gestures,  that  these  were  the  instruments  that  had 
killed  so  many  of  their  countrymen  at  Artingall. 
They  did  not  entertain  the  least  animosity,  bul 
behaved  with  great' cordiality  to  the  English. 


A $ying  squirrel  having  settled  on  a tree  near 
them,  Captain  Wilson's  servant,  who  had  his  gun 
loaded,  shot  it.  The  Artingall  people  seeing  the 
animal  drop  from  the  top  of  a lofty  tree,  without 
any  thing  apparently  passing  to  it,  ran  to  take  it 
up  ; when  perceiving  the  holes  of  the  shot,  they 
remarked,  that  such  of  their  countrymen  as  had 
lost  their  lives  in  the  last  battles,  fell  down  with 
holes  in  their  bodies,  just  like  this  animal,  and 
died. 

The  king  asked  the  Captain  if  the  English 
would  go  once  more  and  fight  for  him  ; to  which 
he  replied  they  readily  would.  He  appeared  ex* 
tremely  anxious  that  Captain  Wilson  should  not 
leave  the  country  without  previously  acquainting 
him,  saying,  he  would  send  two  men  with  them 
to  England;  he  promised  also  to  give  them  colours 
to  paint  the  vessel,  which  he  afterwards  did. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d  of  October,  the  caulker 
finished  caulking  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; plank- 
ing the  top  of  the  sides  was  also  completed,  and 
water  in  the  evening  handed  into  her  to  try  for 
leaks.  Steps  for  the  masts  were  fixed,  in  the 
next  place,  and  her  bottom  breamed.  The  trench 
under  was  filled  up,  and  the  dam  broken  down, 
which  was  a work  of  some  labour,  for  the  bank 
had  become  as  firm  and  solid  as  if  formed  by 
nature.  The  pinnace  was  also  cleared  and  floated. 
The  night  of  the  28th  was  overcast,  and  ifc 
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rained ; before  morning  the  rain  became  very 
heavy,  accompanied  by  strong  gale8  and  squalls, 

[ which  carried  away  all  the  awnings  laid  over  the 
vessel,  though  the  dock-yard  was,  in  a manner, 
sheltered  by  the  hills.  Next  day  was  also  stormy, 
with  hard  squalls,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 
The  night  proved  still  worse  ; the  people  appre- 
hended that  their  tents  would  be  blown  down,  and 
the  vessel  shaken  off  the  blocks  ; and  they  were 
not  a little  uneasy  for  the  safety  of  their  country- 
men, now  absent  on  another  expedition.  But  the 
following  moriliog  brought  them  intelligence  of 
their  safety  ; and  that  the  king’s  enemies  had,  on 
this  occasion,  laid  dovyn  their  spears,  without 
resistance. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  many  hands  went  to 
work  in  cutting  down  trees  to  make  blocks  and 
launching-ways.  But  the  distrust  of  the  people 
continued;  they  conceived  that  the  natives  in- 
tended to  prevent  their  departure.  They  there- 
fore, kept  a quarter  watch  at  dark,  loaded  their 
swivels  and  six-pounder  with  grape-shot,  and  kept 
a good  look-out  to  prevent  surprise.  Captain 
Wilson  in  vain  attempted  to  dispel  their  appre- 
hensions ; he  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the 
generosity  of  the  king,  and  all  Ilia  people,  ever 
since  they  were  thrown  on  these  territories  ; that 
• is  behaviour  had  always  been  humane,  unreserved, 
auu  unsuspicious,  and  "there  kad  never  been  the 
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smallest  cause  for  mistrusting  his  sincerity. — - 
However,  only  two  or  three  united  in  the  Cap- 
tain's sentiments,  and  after  a long  consultation,  it 
was  concluded,  that  all  should  be  strictly  on  their 
guard ; but,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  suspicion,  unless  they  should  be 
driven  to  necessity.  In  that  case,  they  had  to 
slrigle  out  the  chiefs  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  first  and  marked  objects  of  vengeance 
were  to  be  the  humane  and  liberal  king,  the  manly 
and  benevolent  general,  and  the  facetious  and  in- 
offensive Arra  Kooker. — But  this  sudden  appre- 
hension was  dissipated,  and  the  wonted  good-will 
or  the  people  towards  the  natives  returned  with 
the  cool  reflections  of  a night. 

One  of  the  seamen,  Madan  Blanchard,  at  thu 
time,  informed  Captain  Wilson,  thj&t  he  was  re- 
solved to  remain  at  Peiew  with  the  natives,  if  the 
king  would  permit  him.  The  Captain  endea* 
voured  to  divert  him  from  this  strange  resolution, 
representing  the  disadvantages  he  would  labour 
under,  when  his  friends  and  companions  were  gone  ; 
particularly  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  me- 
chanical employment,  whereby  he  might  render 
himself  of  use  and  consequence. — Finding  that  he 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose,  the 
Captain  determined  to  make  a merit  in  leaving 
him  with  the  king.  Therefore  the  first  opportunity 
he  told  the  king,  that  in  return  for  the  hospitable 


j kindness  which  both  he  and  his  subjects  had  shewn 
them,  he  would  leave  one  of  his  people  with  him 
to  take  care  of  the  guns,  and  other  things,  which 
they  intended  to  give  him  on  going  away  This 
testimony  of  confidence  and  esteem  was  well 
received  by  the  king  ; he  promised  to  make  him  a 
chief,  and  to  give  him  a house  and  plantations ; 
assuring  the  Captain  that  he  should  do  every  thing 
to  make  him  happy  and  contented,  and  that  he 
I should  always  be  with  himself  or  Raa  Kook. 

Captain  W ilson  shortly  afterwards  took  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  Blanchard  on  the 
subject  of  his  being  left  behind.  He  set  before 
i him  the  manner  in  which  he  should  conduct  him- 
| self  towards  the  natives,  and  in  what  respects  h$ 

! could  be  instructive  and  beneficial  to  them  ; par- 
i ticularly  in  working  such  iron  a«  had  been  given 
i to  them,  and  what  more  they  might  be  able  to 
| obtain  from  the  wreck.  And  as  in  gratitude  to 
| their  preservers,  the  English  had  given  them,  for 
I their  future  defence  against  their  enemies,  all  the 
! arms  and  ammunition  not  absolutely  necessary  for  * 
their  own  safety  ; so  the  Captain  recommended  it 
to  Blanchard,  as  a thing  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, to  take  especi/al  care  to  keep  them  in 
proper  order.  He  very  prudently  counselled  him 
never  to  go  naked  like  thematives,  as,  by  adhering 
to  the  form  of  dress  his  countrymen  had  appeared 
in,  he  would  always  maintain  a superiority  of 
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character  ; and  that  he  might  the  better  follow 
this  advice,  Blanchard  was  furnished  with  all  the 
clothes  that  could  be  spared,  and  directed,  when 
those  were  worn  6ut,  to  make  himself  trowsers  of 
a mat,  which  he  could  always  get  from  the 
natives,  and  thereby  preserve  that  decency  he  had 
always  been  used  to.  Nor  did  the  Captain  forget, 
in  his  instructions,  to  recommend  an  attention  to 
religious  matters.  He  urged  Blanchard,  in  the 
mo3t  earnest  manner,  not  to  neglect  those  acts  of 
devotion  which  he  had  been  taught  to  practise, 
but  carefully  to  observe  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
perform  those*  Christian  duties  wherein  he  had 
been  educated;  for  the  Captain  had  always  endea- 
voured to  impress  a due  sense  of  religion  upon  his 
crew,  and  never  failed  publicly  to  read  prayers  to 
them  every  Sunday.  Lastly,  Blanchard  was  de- 
sired to  ask  for  any  thing  he  thought  likely  to  be 
of  comfort  or  use  to  him,  when  he  requested  to 
have  one  of  the  ship’s  compasses;  and,  as  the 
pinnace  was  intended  to  be  left  for  Abba  Thulle, 
he  wished  that  the  oars,  sails,  masts,  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  her,  might  likewise  be  left ; 
& 11  which  were  promised  him. 

Blanchard  was  a man  of  about  twenty,  rather  of 
a grave  disposition,  good-tempered,  and  inoffensive. 
Unluckily,  he  had  got  no  education,  and  could 
neither  write  nor  read  ; otherwise  he  might  have 
made  some  interesting  remarks.  On  the  departure 
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of  his  countrymen,  he  wished  them  a prosperous 
voyage,  and  took  leave  of  all  his  old  shipmates  with 
perfect  ease  and  indifference.  This  man  turned 
out  differently  from  what  was  expected,  and  lost 
the  esteem  of  the  king  and  the  natives.  He  left  off 
clothing,  though  Captain  Wilson  particularly  re- 
commended the  reverse,  and  wandered  from  place 
to  place.  About  seven  years  afterwards  he  was 
killed  in  a bloody  battle  between  the  king  and  a 
neighbouring  people. 

Meantime  the  king  was  desirous  to  know  when 
the  vessel  would  be  launched  ; and  on  being  told, 
he  came  from  an  island  called  Pethoull,  where  some 
of  the  English  had  also  gone. — Mr.  Sharp  and 
Mr.  M.  Wilson  invited  the  general  to  come  with 
the  pinnace,  which  he  accepted,  and  ordered  his 
canoes  to  attend  the  king.  When  two  or  three 
miles  from  land,  it  began  to  blow7  fresh,  and  the 
canoes  were  obliged  to  run  in  shore  for  shelter.-^ 
Raa  Kook,  delighted  to  see  the  pinnace  sail  so 
well,  and  feel  so  little  effect  from  the  weather,  re- 
quested his  two  friends  to  go  on  shore  and  ask 
the  king  on  board.  He,  his  daughter,  and  chief 
minister,  immediately  came  into  the  pinnace.  The 
wind  still  freshening,  they  rapidly  advanced,  the 
boat  rolling  much  in  going  before  the  wind  and 
$£2.  1 he  king  and  his  company  expressed  great 

satisfaction  that  they  sat  so  dry  and  comfortable, 
compared  with  what  they  could  have  done  in  a 
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canoe,  which  is  only  fit  for  smooth  water ; besides 
the  natives  of  that  country  have  a strong  dislike  to 
being  wet,  especially  by  rain.  The  English,  ob- 
serving the  king  so  well  pleased  with  the  pinnace, 
informed  him  that  the  Captain  meant  to  make  him 
a present  of  it  when  he  went  away.  On  this  he 
desired  his  brother  to  pay  particular  attention,  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  sails  were  managed. 

The  vessel  was  lowered  off  the  blocks,  down 
upon  the  ways ; but  being  too  much  over  on  one 
side,  she  was  righted  by  means  of  a tackle. — The 
king  told  the  Captain  that  he  wished  her  to  be 
called  by  some  Pelew  name,  supposing  her  called 
by  an  English  one,  and  desired  that  the  name  might 
be  changed  to  Oroolong*  in  remembrance  of  the 
place  where  she  had  been  built.  The  Captain 
assured  him  that  this  should  immediately  be  done, 
and  sent  for  his  officers  and  people,  whose  satis- 
faction, at  the  idea,  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
king. 

While  the  vessel  was  painting,  her  stern  was 
particularly  decorated  by  Raa  Kook,  under  the 
direction  of  the  king,  but  whether  there  was  any 
real  design  in  the  ornaments  he  used,  could  not  be 
discovered.  This  finished,  several  baskets  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  in  a state  of  vegetation,  and  other  seeds,  were 
brought ; and  the  Captain  was  informed  that  it  waft 
for  the  purpose  of  being  planted  for  the  English. 
After  being  planted,  he  was  told  there  would  be 
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| future  fruit  for  them  when  they  returned,  and 
should  any  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  acci- 
dentally come  on  shore  and  eat  the  fruit,  they 
would  thank  the  English  for  the  refreshment. 

In  the  evening,  the  people  tried  to  launch  the 
vessel,  but,  to  their  diappointment,  they  could  not 
move  her  until  the  tide  began  to  fall.  Thus  every 
thing  wras  allowed  to  remain  until  the  next  tide,  in 
hopes  to  discover  the  cause  of  obstruction. 

The  night  proving  fine,  all  hands  were  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  launch.  They  swept  the 
vessel  with  a lower-shroud  hawser,  carried  out  an 
anchor  and  hawser  a-head,  and  got  a runner  and 
| tackle  purchase  upon  it.  A post  with  wedges 
: was  likewise  set  against  the  stern-post,  and  every 
! thing  was  made  ready  before  day-light.  The  tide 
ebbed  unusually  low  during  the  night,  lower  than 
had  ever  taken  place  since  their  arrival. 

At  day-light,  the  people  began  to  try  their 
I work,  and  examine  whether  these  plans  would 
! answer  their  wishes.  The  vessel  was  got  down 
j about  six  feet,  when  they  desisted  until  high  water, 

! and  sent  over  to  the  king,  who,  with  all  his  at- 
tendants, came  to  be  present  at  the  launch.  About 
seven  o’clock  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  November, 
they  happily  got  the  vessel  afloat,  to  the  joy  of 
every  spectator,  for  all  seemed  deeply  interested  m 
the  event.  The  English  gave  three  loud  huzzas 
at  ker  going  off,  ia  which  they  were  joined  by 
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the  natives  \ and  hearty  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed. 

The  vessel  was  immediately  hauled  into  a dock 
that  had  been  dug  for  her,  and  safely  moored, 
when  all  went  to  breakfast ; the  king  and  chiefs 
with  the  Captain,  and  the  attendants  with  the 
people.  Shears  were  next  got  up,  and  the  masts 
taken  in,  as  also  the  water-ca^ks  and  two  six- 
pounders.  The  vessel  having  stopped  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  launching,  had  caused 
some  trouble,  but  more  uneasiness.  In  taking  up 
the  ways',  this  was  discovered  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a nail  in  the  bottom  not  being  driven 
home.  When  the  flood-tide  came  in  the  afternoon, 
the  vessel -was  hauled  into  a place  called  the  basin, 
where  there  were  four  or  five  fathom  water,  and 
which  was  large  enough  to  contain  three  others  of  t 
the  same  magnitude  ; and  all  could  be  afloat  at  low* 
Wetter.  In  the  night,  the  Captain  got  on  board  J 
the  provisions,  stores,  ammunition,  and  arms,  ex- 
cept what  was  intended  as  a present  to  the  king; 
and  Monday  morning  was  employed  in  getting  ©a 
board  anchors,  cables,  and  other  necessaries,  a$'  j 
also  making  bitts,  and  fitting  a rail  across  the  stem 
of  the  vessel. 

The  king  sent  a message  to  Captain  Wilson  ia 
the  morning,  desiring  him* to  come  to  the  watering 
place.  On  his  arrival,  he  acquainted  him  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  invest  him  with  the  order  of  ! 
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the  bone,  and  formally  make  him  a Rujiael*  or 
chief  of  the  highest  rank.  The  Captain  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  king’s  favour  ; and  he  was  then 
desired  to  sit  down  at  a little  distance  from  the 
king  and  his  chiefs.  Raa  Kook  having  received 
the  bone  from  the  king,  anointed  the  Captain’d 
hand  with  oil,  and  endeavoured  to  get  it  drawn 
through  the  bone,  squeezing  it  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible.  Other  chiefs  assisted  at  the 
ceremony,  during  which  the  most  profound  silence 
was  preserved  both  by  them  and  by  all  the  people 
present.  The  operation  was  difficult,  from  the 
I smallness  of  the  bone,  and  the  king  suggested  in 
j what  manner  it  might  be  facilitated.  Being  at 
j last  accomplished,  and  the  Captain’s  hand  fairly 
| passed  through,  the  whole  assembly  expressed  great 
j joy.  The  king  addressing  him,  said  the  bone 
1 should  be  rubbed  bright  every  day,  and  preserved 
! as  a testimony  of  the  rank  he  held  among  them ; 
j that  this  mark  of  dignity  must,  on  every  occasion, 
be  defended  valiantly,  and  not  suffered  to  be  torn 
from  his  arm  but  with  loss  of  life. 

The  ceremony  ended,  all  the  R'upacks  con- 
gratulated Captain  Wilson  on  being  admitted  one 
of  their  order,  and  the  inferior  natives  flocked  round 
• to  look  at  the  bone,  appearing  highly  pleased 
to  see  his  arm  adorned  with  it,  and  calling  him 
Englees-Rupack. 

In  tke  evening  the  tents  were  all  cleared,  and 
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every  thing  carried  on  board  from  the  old  habita- 
tions in  the  cove.  As  the  people  were  much 
troubled  by  the  natives  coming  on  board,  and  wish- 
ing to  look  at  the  vessel  and  admire  her,  Raa  Kook 
mentioned  it  to  the  king,  who  immediately  gave 
orders  that  none  but  the  chiefs  should  go,  and 
that  the  others  should  only  paddle  alongside,  and 
look  at  her  from  their  canoes.  When  all  the 
officers  were  on  board,  and  the  sails  bent,  she  was 
carried  to  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  moored 
in  six  fathom  water,  abreast  of  the  vfrell  which 
supplied  fresh  water. 

The  king  now  reverting  to  what  had  formerly 
fallen  from  him,  expressed  his  determination  to 
send  his  second  son,  Tee  Boo,  to  England  under 
the  protection  of  Captain  Wilson;  he  described 
him  as  a young  man  of  a gentle  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition ; sensible,  and  of  a mild  temper,  and  said 
that  he  had  sent  for  him  from  another  place,  where 
he  was  under  the  care  of  an  old  man  ; that  he  was 
then  at  Pelew  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  and  would 
be*  at  Oroolong  the  next  morning.  Captain  Wilson 
answered  this  singular  mark  of  the  kingas  confi- 
dence, in  a way  that  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 
It  appeared  that  Raa  Kook  had  made  a request 
of  a similar  nature,  which  had  been  refused  by  his 
brother,  and  he  felt  particularly  disappointed  by. 
it.  The  king  assigned  as  his  objection,  that  Raa 
Kook  was  next  heir  to  the  crown,  (for  the  stfo 
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cession  there  passed  to  brothers  before  descending 
to  sons,)  and  the  inconvenience  that  might  arise, 
if  he  himself  died  during  his  brother’s  absence. 
Another  of  the  natives,  a nephew  of  the  king, 
applied  to  the  Captain  to  carry  him  to  England. — . 
The  king,  however,  when  the  Captain  mentioned 
it,  said  that  his  nephew  was  a bad  man,  and  ne- 
glected his  family,  and  that  nothing  could  affect 
or  alter  his  disposition. 

Raa  Kook  obtained  from  Mr.  Barker,  the 
second  mate,  a plan  for  building  a vessel,  as  he 
was  very  desirous  of  being  able  to  construct  one 
j after  trie  English  fashion.  Mr.  Barker  re  com- 
I mended  the  jolly-boat  as  a model,  rather  than  the* 

! pinnace,  she  being  broader,  and  not  so  deep, 
i Before  quitting  the  cove,  the  people  hoisted  an 
j English  pendant  on  a large  tree  growing  close  to 
the  place  where  their  tents  had  stood*  They  also 
i affixed  to  another  tree,  near  the  place  where  they 
i had  built  their  little  vessel,  a plate  of  copper, 

I bearing  the  following  inscription  : The  Honour- 

! able  the  East  India  Company’s  ship,  the  Ante- 
! lope,  Henry  Wilson,  commander,  was  lost  on  a 
| reef  north  of  this  island,  in  the  night  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  of  August,  who  here  built  a 
vessel,  and  sailed  from  hence  the  12th  day  of 
November,  1783-',?  The  meaning  of  this  inscrip- 
tion was  explained  to  the  king,  who  made  bis 
people  comprehend  it.  He  promised  that  it 
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should  never  be  taken  down,  and  if  it  should 
happen  to  fall  by  accident,  he  would  take  care  of 
it,  and  have  it  preserved  at  Pelew. 

The  king’s  second  son,  Lee  Boo,  now  arrived, 
and  was  introduced  by  his  father  to  Captain 
Wilson,  and  all  the  officers  on  shore.  Every  one 
was  prepossessed  with  his  ease  and  affability,  and 
the  good  humour  and  sensibility  of  his  counte- 
nance. Before  dark,  the  officers  took  leave  of 
the  king  and  went  on  board  ; the  Captain  re- 
mained behind,  as  the  king  wished  him  to  pass  the 
night  on  shore. 

On  Wednesday,  the  12th,  an  English  j^ck  was 
hoisted  at  the  mast-head  of  the  vessel  at  day- 
light, and  one  of  the  swivels  fired  as  a signal  for 
sailing.  When  the  king  understood  the  purport 
of  it,  he  ordered  canoes  immediately  to  take  on 
board  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  sweet-meats,  and  other 
things  that  he  had  provided  for  the  voyage  ; be- 
sides which,  many  canoes  of  the  natives,  leaded 
with  a profusion  of  provisions,  lay  alongside  of 
the  Oroolong. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  loaded  with  every 
thing  that  could  be  taken  on  board,  and  got 
ready  for  sea,  the  boat  was  sent  on  shore  for  the 
Captain. — The  king  informed  of  this,  signified 
that  he  and  his  son  would  presently  come  on 
board,  in  his  cemce.  The  Captain  got  to  the 
ship  about  eight  o’clock,  and  the  king,  with  Lee 
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! Boo  and  his  chiefs,  followed  very  soon  afterwards* 
The  vessel  was  so  deeply  laden  with  their  sea* 
store,  that  a doubt  arose  whether  she  might  be 
able  to  get  over  the  reef,  on  which  account,  it 
was  agreed  to  land  two  six-pounders  that  had 
been  taken,  and  to  leave  the  jolly-boat  behind* 
The  people  had  no  materials  for  repairing  her, 
and  without  this,  she  could  not  swim  much  longer* 
The  king,  hearing  that*  the  people  were  in  want 
of  a boat,  instantly  offered  to  supply  them  with 
a canoe,  and  all  alongside  being  too  large  to  hoist 
in,  he  sent  his  eldest  son  on  shore,  who  sooa 
returned  with  one  of  suitable  dimensions. 

The  Oroolong  proceeded  towards  the  reef,  ac- 
companied by  a multitude  of  canoes,  the  natives 
earnestly  soliciting  that  their  gifts  might  be 
accepted.  The  pinnace  preceded  the  vessel, 
taking  her  in  tow  ; and  several  canoes  went  a-head 
shewing  the  safest  track,  while  others,  stationed  by 
the  king's  command  at  the  reef,  pointed  out  the 
deepest  water  for  her  passage  over  it.  Form* 
nately,  by  means  of  these  precautions,  the  Oroo- 
long cleared  the  reef  without  difficulty. 

The  king  went  almost  to  the  reef  in  the  vessel, 
before  making  a signal  for  his  canoe  to  come 
alongside  ; he  then  gave  his  son,  Lee  Boo,  his 
blessing,  wishing  him  happiness  and  prosperity, 
which  he  received  with  great  respect.  He  shook 
all  the  officers  by  the  hand  in  the  most  cordial 
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manner,  next  embracing  the  Captain,  and  assuring 
the  people  of  his  affectionate  wishes  for  their 
making  a successful  voyage,  he  went  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  to  his  canoe. 

Raa  Kook  remained  very  pensive,  and  suffered 
the  vessel  to  proceed  a considerable  way  from  the 
reef,  before  recollecting  himself  and  summoning 
his  canoes  to  return.  As  this  chief  had  been  the 
first  and  a truly  valuable  friend  of  the  English,  they 
presented  him  with  a brace  of  pistols,  and  a car- 
touch-box  filled  with  cartridges  ; and  he  then  left 
them,  much  affected  by  the  separation.  He  had 
been  of  the  most  important  use,  and  had  behaved 
with  uncommon  generosity  during  the  whole  stay 
pf  the  English  in  these  islands. 

At  noon  the  island  of  Oroolong  bore  south- 
east by  east,  four  leagues  distant.  Tolerable 
weather,  with  light  squalls,  rain,  and  variable 
winds  prevailed  the  first  two  days,  and  the  crew 
endeavoured  to  make  more  room  in  stowing  their 
provisions  and  stores. — In  doing  this,  they  disco- 
vered that  a small  leak,  which  had  sprung  the 
preceding  day,  was  under  the  end  of  one  of  the 
floor  timbers.  They  proposed  to  cut  it  away,  in 
order  to  come  at  the  leak  and  stop  it  from  within  ; 
but  on  more  mature  consideration,  this  was  thought 
too  dangerous  an  expedient,  as  it  might  occasion 
the  starting  of  a plank,  and  thence  the  sinking  of 
the  vessel. 
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In  the  night  were  strong  squalls,  attended  with 
j rain  and  lightning  ; and  on  the  25th,  the  Bashee 
I islands  were  in  sight,  when  the  ship  bore  away 
I through  a passage  between  the  islands,  and  at 
I noon  was  in  the  Chinese  sea. — On  the  26th  they 
saw  land,  which  proved  the  island  of  Formosa. 

| On  coming  within,  sight  of  Macao  an  English 
j jack  was  hoisted  at  the  mast-head,  which  being 
seen  by  the  Portuguese  ships  at  anchor,  they  im- 
; mediately  sent  out  their  boats  to  meet  the  Oroo- 
j long,  carrying  fruit  and  provisions,  and  also  men  to 
I assist ; for  they  judged  by  the  smallness  of  the 
; vessel,  that  this  was  some  English  ship's  crew  that 
j had  been  wrecked.  ■ 

| Lee  BcO  was  reraaikably  clean  in  his  person 
j during  the  passage,  washing  himself  several  times 
j a-day  5 and  on  recovering  from  a temporary  indis- 
> position,  appeared  easy  and  contented.  He  was 
| extremely  astonished  on  seeing  the  large  Portu- 
| guese  ships  at  anchor  m the  port  of  Macao,  and 
j equally  astonished  at  every  thing  else  he  saw  0x1 
! shore.  He  was  lost  in  silent  admiration  at  the 
j first  house  he  entered.  What  struck  him  most 
were  the  upright  walls  and  flat  ceilings,  and  he 
ieemed  puzzled  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be 
formed.  The  decorations  of  the  rooms  were  also 
no  small  object  of  astonishment.  He  received 
several  little  trinkets,  as  presents,  from  some  of 
the  gentlemen  there,  who  thought  he  would  be 
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pleased  from  their  novelty.  Among  these  was  a 
string  of  large  beads,  the  sight  of  which  threw 
him  into  perfect  ecstacy  ; he  hugged  them  with  a 
transport  that  the  possessor  of  pearls,  as  large, 
could  have  hardly  felt-;  he  ran  with  eagerness  to 
Captain  Wilson  to  shew  him  his  riches,  and  in  the 
utmost  agitation,  that  his  family  might  have 
them,  begged  him  immediately  to  get  him  a 
Chinese  vessel  to  carry  his  treasures  to  Pelew  and 
deliver  them  to  the  king,  that  he  might  distribute 
them  as  he  thought  best,  and  thereby  see  what  a 
country  the  English  had  conveyed  him  to.  He 
also  told  the  Captain,  that  if  they  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted their  charge,  independent  of  what  they 
might  receive  from  Ips  father,  he  would  himself, 
pn  his  return,  present  them  with  one  or  two  beads, 
as  the  reward  of  their  fidelity.1 

From  Macao,  Captain  Wilson  went  to  Canton, 
where  the  Oroolong  was  sold  for  700  Spanish 
dollars.  There  he  had  advantageous  offers  of  - 
commanding  country-ships,  which  he  declined, 
thinking  it  his  duty  to  embrace  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, in  person,  to  acquaint  the  East  India 
Company  with  the  fate  of  the  Antelope,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  it. 

The  officers  and  men  dispersed,  while  the  Cap- 
tain earnestly  recommended^*  that  the  whole  should 
go  to  England,  where  he  had  no  doubt  the  Com- 
pany would,  in  son>c  measure,  recompense  the 
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hardships  they  had  sustained.  He,  along  with 
Lee  Boo,  embarked  in  the  Morse  East  Jndiaman, 
then  bound  for  England  ; where  they  arrived  in 
safety  on  the  14th  of  July,  1784. 

Thi ” young  prince,  then  only  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  interested  all  who  beheld  him  ; 
Ills  natural  untutored  observations,  nearly  repre- 
sented what  an  amiable,  though  uneducated  mind, 
which  has  not  been  polished  by  artificial  means, 
may  be.  He  was  extremely  ardent  to  acquire 
whatever  others  could  do,  and  to  learn  the  use 
and  meaning  of  all  he  saw  ; but  his  whole  bent 
and  inclination  seemed  to  be,  that  on  returning  to 
Pelew,  he  might  be  able  to  point  out  what  was  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  it,  he  unfortunately  caught 
the  smalhpox,  of  which  distemper  he  died  fire 
months,  or  a little  more,  after  his  arrival  in 
England.  Captain  Wilson  behaved  as  a father  to 
him,  and  he  was  considered  by  the  rest  of  the 
family  as  one  of  themselves. 

The  king  of  Pelew  had  testified  strong  resolu- 
tion in  thus  parting  with  his  son,  and  confiding 
him  to  strangers,  whom  shipwreck  had  so  fortu- 
nately thrown  on  his  shores.  He  told  Captain 
Wilson  that  he  was  aware  of  the  daneers  and 
diseases  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  in  visiting 
foreign  countries ; and  as  death  was  inevitable  by 
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all  men,  that  he  also  might  be  cut  off.  But 
should  that  be  the  case,  it  should  not  deter  him, 
or  any  of  his  countrymen,  from  visiting  Pelew, 
where  he  should  rejoice  to  see  them. 


AFTER  this  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Antelope  packet,  and  the  fortunate  preservation  of 
a number  of  lives,  by  the  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence of  a people  either  altogether  unknown,  or 
ranked  among  the  savages  which  inhabit  the 
uncivilized  part  of  the  globe,  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  devote  a few  additional  lines  to 
some  more  recent  transactions  which  have  taken 
place  with  the  natives  of  the  Pelew  islands. 

The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
having  resolved  to  send  out  vessels  to  acquaint  th$ 
king  with  the  death  of  his  son,  orders  were  sent  to 
Bombay  to  equip  two  for  that  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly the  Panther  and  the  Endeavour  sailed  on  the 
2fth  of  August,  1790,  having  on  board  two 
officers  who  had  been  shipwrecked  along  with 
Captain  Wilson.  During  the  month  of  November, 
the  vessels  were  occupied  in  working  lip  the  south 
coast  of  Java,  \vhere  they  experienced  much  bad 
weather.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  dreadful, 
many  of  the  people  on  deck  being  deprived  of  sight 
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for  several  minutes  after  a flash.  On  the  first  of 
January,  1791,  a peal  of  thunder  broke  just  over 
the  Panther  ; the  lightning  ran  down  the  Con- 
ductor in  a stream  of  fire,  and  the  concussion  was 
so  violent,  and  the  ship  shook  in  snch  a manner, 
that  Captain  PPCluer,  who  commanded  her, 
thought  she  Lad  run  aground. 

The  southernmost  of  the  Pek  w islands  was  in 
sight  on  the  2 1st,  and  on  the  22nd  the  vessels 
came  to  an  anchor  within  two  miles  of  the  shore.— 
Several  canoes  were  seen,  but  they  did  not  come 
near  the  ships,  whence  it  was  concluded  they  were 
either  hostile  to  the  king*,  or  going  express  to 
inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  English.  In  the 
evening  a number  of  'canoes  were  observed  rowing 
%ery  fast,  and  one  of  them  had -a  great  number  of 
paddles.  This  was  known  to  be  the  king’s 
canoe.  Pie  received  the  account  of  his  son's 
death  with  fortitude,  saying,  he  never  entertained 
any  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  the  English,  and 
Captain  Wilson,  who,  he  was  -sure,  had  cherished 
him.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
the  Captain,"  but  appeared  satisfied  that  he  was 
alive  and  well,  and  promoted  to  the  command  of  3 
much  larger  vessel  than  the  Antelope.  The  two 
officers,  Lieutenants  Wedgeborough  and  White, 
were  immediately  recognized  by  the  natives,  itS 
experienced  the  most  affectionate  reception  from 
them. 
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Late  in  the  preceding,  year  the  English  learned 
that  the  king  had  conquered  the  island  of  Pelew, 
wfien  an  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
Raa  Kook,  Arra  Kooker,  the  king's  eldest  son 
and  many  old  warriors,  the  friends  of-  the  crew  of 
the  Antelope,  had  been  killed, 

Mr.  Wedgeborough  found  the  cove  where  the 
Oroolong  had  been  built,  now  a perfect  wilder- 
ness, being  quite  overgrown  with  underwTood,  ex- 
cept where  the  cocoa  nut-trees  stood,  which  had 
been  planted  by  Raa  Kook.  These  wrere  veVy 
flourishing,  though  they  had  not  yet  produced  any  ^ 
fruit.  The  inscription  affixed  to  a tree  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  natives  of  Pelelew,  and  wras  one 
cause  of  the  war  that  had  just  terminated. 

A considerable  quantity  of  live  stock  was  landed 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  on  the  Pelew  islands, 
where  the  only  quadrupeds  are  rats,  if  the  animal 
which  we  have  supposed  the  flying  squirrel  be  ex- 
cepted. These,  it  was  afterwards  understood, 
throve  wonderfully  well.  The  presents  sent  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  king,  wrere  con- 
veyed ashore  under  a detachment  of  sepoys  and 
officers  in  uniform  ; and,'  after  a repast,  the  pack- 
«ages  GGfitaining  them  were  opened.  The  effect 
^hjch  they  had  on  the  natives  were  wonderful ; 
they  did  not  utter  a word,  but  only  exclamations 
of  astonishment.  The  part  which  consisted  of 
arms,  the  king  immediately  distributed  to  his  prin- 
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j cipal  chiefs,  recommending  that  they  should  be 
kept  clean,  and  lit  for  service,  when  wanted, 
i Grind-stones,  shovels,  saws,  and  the  remaining 
! packages  of  utensils  were  next  landed,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  When  these  were  opened, 
j and  the  different  things  exposed  to  view,  and  their 
| uses  explained  to  him,  he  was  himself  as  much 
In  surprised  as  his  subjects.  He  broke  silence  in 
! I about  an  hour,  and  calling  his  chiefs  and  principal 
. i people  round  him,  made  a long  harangue,  wherein 
j the  name  of  the  English  was  frequently  repeated. 

I He  then  distributed  various  articles  with  his  own 
i> hands  to  several  persons,  apparently  with  a regard 
j to  their  rank. 

The  king  was  perfectly  at  a loss  how  to  express 
I his  gratitude  to  the  English  chiefs  who  had  sent 
I him  these  things.  He  asked  why  they  sent  so 
I many  things,  when  they  knew  that  he  had  nothing 
i to  give  in  return  ; he  said,  that  his  country,  if  he 
j could  send  it,  would  be  inadequate  to  what  was 
\ now  before  him.  At  length,  being  made  perfectly 
i to  understand  that  no  return  was  expected,  and 
I that  these  things  were  sent  from  England  in 
acknowledgment  for  his  great  humanity  and  kind- 
ness to  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Antelope,  he 
replied,  that  his  services  were  very  trifling,  for  thefr 
situation,  at  a distance,  at  Oroolong,  prevented  him 
from  aiding  them  as  he  desired. 

Captain  JSTCluer,  having  resolved  to  make  a 
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survey  of  the  relew  islands,  one  of  the  vessels,  th£ 
Panther,  was  to  proceed  to  China,  and  the  Endea- 
vour, commanded  by  Captain  John  Proctor,  to 
remain.  By  this  means,  the  natives  were  to  be 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  tools  and  implements 
of  husbandry  that  they  had  received. 

Seeds  of  different  sorts  were  sown  oh  the  8th  of 
February,  in  the  places  already  fitted  to  receive 
them,  and  a large  piece  of  ground  was  prepared 
for  another  plantation  ; but  the  badness  of  the 
weather  prevented  the  progress  of  the  work  front 
being  as  quick  as  could  have  been  wished. 

The  Panther,  which  had  carried  four  of  the 
natives  to  China,  three  of  whom  survived,  returned 
with  them,  more  impressed  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish than  of  the  Chinese.  A few  days  after  her 
arrival,  the  king  solicited  the  Captain's  assistance 
against  his  enemies  of  Artingalf,  to  which  he  ac- 
ceded. The  long-boat  was  therefore  rrfade  ready, 
with  a six*pounder,  two  swivels,  a musquetoon, 
and  ten  men  with  small  arms.  Lieutenant 
Wedgeborough,  Mr.  Nicholson  the  surgeon,  and 
twenty  sepoys  also  embarked. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  army  at  Artingall, 
a messenger  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Pelew  to  offer 
terms  of  accommodation,  which,  after  a consi- 
derable delay,  were  brought  to  a close,  the  enemy 
being  chiefly  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  the 
English  allies,  and  the  report  of  their  fire-arms. 
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\ There  the  English,  when  an  amicable  settlement 
was  made,  played  off  some  rockets  and  fire-woSks, 
to  the  great  amazement  of  the  inhabitants  of  AV 
rj  tingall,  and  tire  enjoyment  of  their  friends ; and  an 
| opportunity  was  taken  to  make  presents  of  beads 
i and  other  things,  to  shew  that  they  did  not  come 
I as  natural  enemies.  The  king  of  Pelew  was  in 
; future  acknowledged  the  undoubted  sovereign  of 
i all  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  English -vessels  were  next  employed  in  a 
| survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  theirway 
I to  which  they  touched  at  Amboyna  ; sailed  to  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  and  thence  to  the  island 

I of  Timor.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  and  two  of  three  Pelew  passengers 
died  during  its'  continuance. 

In  January,  1793,  the  two  ships  arrived  at 
Pelew,  where  they  learned  the  melancholy  tidings 
of  the  death  of  the  humane  and  beneficent  king 
Abba  Thulle,  which  had  taken  place  about  three 
months  after  their  departure. 

In  this  same  month,  Captain  Proctor  was  dis- 
patched to  China  with  the  Endeavour,  where  he 
joined  the  Earl  of  Macartney's  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Pekin.  In  February,  Captain  MtCluer 
came  to  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  resigning 
the  command  of  his  ship,  and  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  on  the  Pelew  islands.  He 
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was  accordingly  left  there  with  a quantity  of 
arqjpfr  utensils,  and  other  conveniencies,  and  the 
j^^her  having  sailed  on  the  1 4-th  of  February, 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  August,  1793,  at  Bom- 
bay, after  an  absence^  of  nearly  three  years. 

Captain  M‘Cluer,  however,  seems  to  have  tired 
of  his  situation  on  the  islands,  and  unexpectedly 
appeared  at  Bombay,  in  June,  1 794«*  He  had 
embarked  in  his  boat  along  with  three  Malay  men, 
and  two  slaves  of  his  own,  intending  to  go  to  the 
islands  of  Ternate.  When  he  got  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Pelew  islands,  he  altered  his  design, 
and  determined  to  proceed  to  China  through  the 
Bermardine  passage.  Therefore  taking  in  a stock 
of  provisions  at  Feielew,  he  reached  the  Bashee 
islands  in  ten  days.  He  met  very  bad  weather  in 
crossing  the  Chinese  sea,  but  arrived  at  Macao 
without  any  accident.  He  had  no  food  but  | 

cocoa-nuts  and  water,  nor  any  instrument  or  map 
to  guide  him  except  a single  chart  of  Captain 
Wilson's.  When  his  health  was  established,  Cap-  • 
tain  M‘Cluer  determined  to  return  to  the  Pelew 
islands,  where  he  had  a son  and  some  property, 
meaning  to  bring  them  away.  He  arrived  and 
embarked  the  whole,  with  several  natives  of  both 
sexes,  and,  in  his  voyage  towards  Bombay, 
touched  at  Bencoolen.  He  from  thence  sent 

six  of  the  Pelew  women  to  that  port  in  another 
vessel,  and  was  then  proceeding  in  hfe  own  vessel 
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with  the  other  natives.  But  neither  he  nor  they 
were  ever  heard  of  more. 

In  the  year  1797,  Captain  Wilson,  on  arriving 
at  Bombay,  was  informed  that  three  of  the  women 
still  survived,  and,  in  consequence  of  no  hopes 
being  entertained  of  Captain  M'Cluer’s  return,  it 
was  determined  to  send  them  home.  This  was 
considered  an  act  of  justice,  as  also  to  bring  away 
several  Chinese  who  had  been  left  on  the  islands. 

A small  vessel  was  prepared,  and  entrusted  to 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Snook,  who,  after  a 
tedious  voyage,  arrived  at  the  Pelew  islands  in 
1798.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly  rejoiced  at 
! the  arrival  of  the  vessel^  and  highly  pleased  at  the 
! the  return  of  their  countrywomen.  They  ber 
j haved  with  their  wonted  friendship  and  kindness. 

The  vessel  being  refitted,  Lieutenant  Snook 
j took  the  Chinese  on  board,  and  returned  to 
Bombay. 

More  recently,  Captain  Nathaniel  Tucker, 

J sailing  with  dispatches  from  Bombay  to  China, 

I touched  at  the  Pelew  islands  in  February,  1802. 

! Four  canoes  came  off  to  him,  in  one  of  which 
j was  an  Englishman.  He  and  three  more  Eu- 
ropeans belonging  to  a country  ship,  which  had 
gone  to  Port  Jackson,  were  put  on  shore  to  col- 
lect beech  de  mer,  tortoise  shell,  sharks  fins,  and 
o^ier  articles  for  the  China  market.  He  was 
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then  tq^return  and  take  them  on  board.  This 
was  t^e  fa  firth  time  he  had  been  left  ashore  on  a 
similar  Employment,  and  always  experienced  the 
most  friendly  and  hospitable  attention. 

Tne  inhabitants  were  very  solicitous  that  Cap- 
tain Tucker  should  anchor  within  the  reefs  with 
which  these  islands  are  surrounded,  but  the  service" 

Ifie  was  on,  requiring  expedition,  he  was  unable  i& 
gratify  them,  and  was  obliged  to  make  sail  with- 
out further  communication. 

Captain  Wilson  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Warley  East  Xadiaman,  and  he  had 
again  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  m 
the  course  of  the  present  war  ia  a different  man** 
ner.  A French  squadron  under  Admiral  Linois* 
having  attacked  a fleet  of  British  Indiamen 
commanded  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Dance,  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  the  fleet  pre- 
served. Captain  Dance  was  knighted  for  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion,  and  Captain  Wilson, 
who  was  second  in  command,  received  various 
testimonies  of  public  approbation.  A sword,  to 
the  value  of  £J5Q,  was  voted  to  him  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  tlje  like  reward  by  the 
Patriotic  Society.  Captain  Wilson  had  retired 
from  the  service  of  late  years,  nnd  died  near  Lon-  * 
don  in  May,  1810. 
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E sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1803,  steering  a course  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, to  clear  Sable  island.  On  the  24th  we 
hauled  to  the  non  award,  to  pass  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  intend- 
ing to  keep  well  to  the  northward,  and  by  that 
means  avoid  the  enemy’s  cruizers. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  being  then 
on  the  grand  bank  of  Newfoundland,  we  discovered 
a large  schooner  under  French  colours,  standing 
towards  us,  with  her  deck  full  of  men.  We  con- 
cluded from  her  manner  of  bearing  down,  that  she 
had  been  apprised  cd  the  war,  and  that  she  took 
us  for  a merchant  brig  therefore  we  cleared  our 
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skip  for  action.  At  eight,  being  within  range  of 
our  guns,  we  fired  a shot  at  her,  when  she  struck 
her  colours,  and  we  sent  on  board  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vessel. 

After  taking  out  the  Captain  and  crew  of  the 
prize,  I gave  her  in  charge  to  Lieutenants  John 
Little  and  William  Hughes,  of  his  Majesty's  navy, 
who  were  passengers  in  the  Lady  Hobart,  and 
most  handsomely  volunteered  their  services.  Along 
with  them  I sent  two  of  our  own  seamen,  and  two 
prisoners,  to  assist  in  navigating  the  prize. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  we  saw  two  schooner* 
a-head,  and  fired  a shot  to  bring  them  to.  Finding 
them  to  be  English,  and  bound  to  St,  John’s,  I 
divided  the  French  prisoners  between  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Captain,  mate,  and  one  boy, 
the  Captain's  nephew,  who  very  earnestly  request- 
ed to  be  kept  on  board  the  packet. 

On  Tuesday  the  28th  of  June,  it  blew  hard 
from  the  westward,  with  a heavy  sea  and  hazy 
weather,  and  thick  fog  at  intervals.  About  one 
in  the  morning,  the  ship,  then  going  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour  by  the  log,  struck  against  an 
island  of  ice,  with  such  violence  that  several  of  the 
crew  were  pitched  out  of  their  ham  mocks.  The 
suddenness  of  the  shock  roused  me  from  my  sleep, 
and  I instantly  ran  upon  deck.  The  helm  being 
put  hard  a port,  the  ship  struck  again  about  the 


chess-tree,  and  then  swung  round  on  her  keel,  her 
stern-post  being  stove  in,  and  her  rudder  carried 
away,  before  we  could  succeed  in  our  attempts  to 
ha  ul  her  off. 

At  this  time  the  island  of  ice  appeared  to  hang 
quite  over  the  ship,  forming  a high  peak,  which 
must  have  been  twice  the  height  of  our  mast-head  ; 
and  the  length  of  - the  island  was  supposed  to  be 
from  a quarter  to  half  a mile. 

The  sea  was  now  breaking  over  the  ice  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  and  the  water  rushing  in  so  fast 
as  to  fill  the  ship’s  hold  in  a few  minutes  : we 
hove  the  guns  over  board,  cut  away  the  anchors 
from  the  bows,  and  got  two  sails  under  her  bottom. 
Both  pumps  were  kept  going,  and  we  continued 
baling  with  buckets  from  the  main  hatchway,  in 
hopes  of  preventing  the  ship  from  sinking.  But, 
in'!  ess  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  she  settled  down 
to  her  fore-chains  in  the  water 

Our  situation  was  now  become  most  perilous. 
Aware  of  the  danger  of  a moment’s  delay  in  hoist- . 
ing  out  the  boats,  I consulted  Captain  Thomas  of 
the  navy,  and  Mr.  Bargus,  my  master,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  any  further  efforts  to  save  the 
ship  ; and,  as  I was  anxious,  to  preserve  the  mail, 

I requested  their  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
taking  it  into  the  boats,  in  the  event  of  our  being 
able  to  get  them  over  the  ship’s  side.  These  gen- 


tlcraen  agreed  with  me  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  hoisting  oi;t  the  boats  ; and  that,  as  the  vessel 
was  then  settling  fast,  our  first  and  only  consider- 
aticn  was  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  crew  : and 
here  I must  pay  that  tribute  of  praise,  which  the 
steady  discipline  and  good  conduct  of  every  one  cn 
board  so  justly  merit.  From  the  first  moment  of 
the  ship’s  striking,  not  a word  was  uttered  expres- 
sive of  a desire  to  leave  the  wreck  ; my  orders 
were  promptly  obeyed,  and  though  the  danger  of 
perishing  was  every  instant  increasing,  each  man 
waited  Lis  own  turn  to  get  into  the  boats,  with  a 
coolness  and  composure  that  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. 

Having  fortunately  succeeded  in  hoisting  out 
the  cutter  and  the  jolly-boat,  the  sea  then  running 
high,  we  placed  the  ladies,  three  in  number,  in' the 
former.  One  of  them.  Miss  Cottenham,  was  so 
terrified,  that  she  sprang  from  the  gunwale,  and 
pitched  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  consider- 
able violence.  This,  which  might  have  been  an 
accident  productive  of  fatal  consequences  to  her- 
s:it  as  well  as  to  us  all,  was  unattended  by  any 
bad  effect.  The  few  provisions  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  men's  births  were  then  put  into  t|ie 
boats,  which  were  quickly  veered  a-sterru 
. By  this  time  the  main  deck  forward  was  under 
water,  and  nothing  but  the  quarter-deck  appear- 
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ed.  I next  ordered  the  men  into  the  boats,  and,  j 
having  previously  lashed  iron  pigs  of  ballast  t® 
the  mail,  it  was  thrown  overboard. 

I now  perceived  that  the  ship  was  sinking  fast- 
Intending  to  drop  myself  from  the  end  of  the  j 
trying-sail  boom  into  the  cutter,  but  apprehensive  ;! 
that  she  might  be  stove  under  the  counter,  I II 
called  out  to  the  men  to  haul  up  and  receive  me  ; 
and  I desired  Mr.  Bargus,  who  continued  with  me 
in  the  wreck,  to  go  over  first-  He  replied,  that  j 
in  this  instance  he  begged  leave  to  disobey  mj 
orders,  that  he  must  see  me  safe  over,  before  he 
attempted  to  go  himself.  Such  conduct,  and  at 
such  a moment,  requires  no  comment  ; but  I 
should  be  wanting  to  myself  and  to  the  .service,  j| 
if  I did  not  sta^e  every  circumstance,  however  !' 
trifling ; and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  have  this  4 
opportunity  of  recording  an  incident  so  honour-  ,? 
able  to  a meritorious  officer. 

At  the  time  we  hoisted  out  the  boat,  the  sea  j>| 
was  running  so  high,  that  I scarcely  flattered  my- 
self  we  should  get  them  over  in  safety,  and  indeed 
nothing  but  the  steady  and  orderly  conduct  of 
the  crew  could  have  enabled  us  to  accomplish  so  i 
difficult  and  hazardous  an  undertaking  ; and  it  is 
Only  justice  to  them  to  observe,  that  not  a man  in  ,i 
the  ship  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  liquor, 
which  every  one  had  in  his  power.  While  the 
cutter  was  getting  out,  I perceived  Joha  Tippet, 


one  of  the  seamen,  emptying  a five  gallon  bottle, 
and  on  enquiring,  found  it  to  be  of  rum.  He  said 
that  he  was  doing  so  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it 
with  water  from  the  skutde-cask  on  the  quarter- 
deck, which  had  generally  been  filled  over  night, 
and  which  was  then  the  only  fresh  water  that  could 
be  got  at.  It  afterwards  became  our  principal 
supply.  This  circumstance  I relate  as  being  so 
highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  a British 
saiior.  x 

We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,'  when  she 
gave  a heavy  lurch  to  port,  and  then  went  down 
head  foremost.  I had  ordered,  the  colours  to  be 
hoisted  at  the  main-top  gallant-mast  head  with 
the  union  downwards,  as  a signal  of  distress,  that 
if  any  vessel  should  happen  to  be  near  us  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  our  calamitous  situation  might  at- 
tract observation  from  her,  and  relief  be  afforded 
us. 

At  this  awful  crisis  of  the  ship  sinking,  when 
fear  might  be  supposed  the  predominant  principle 
of  the  human  mind,  a British  seaman,  named  JoLa 
Andrews,  exhibited  uncommon  coolness  : “ There 
my  brave  fellows,”  he'  exclaimed,  “ there  goes  the 
pride  of  Old  England.” 

I cannot  attempt  to  describe  my  own  feelings, 
or  the  sensations  of  my  people.  Exposed  as  we 
were,  in  two  open  boats,  on  the  great  Atlanic 


ocean  ; bereft  of  all  assistance  but  that  which  our 
own  exertions  under  Providence  could  afford  us. 
we  narrowly  escaped  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex » Men  accustomed  to  vicissitudes  are  not 
easily  dejected  ; but  there  are  trials  which  human 
nature  alone  cannot  surmount.  The  consciousness 
of  having  done  our  duty,  and  reliance' op/ a good 
Providence,  enabled  us  to  endure  the  calamity  that 
had  befallen  us,  and  we  animated  each  other  with 
a hope  of  a better  fete. 

While  we  were  employed  in  deliberating  con- 
cerning our  future  arrangements,  a singular  incident 
occurred  which  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness 
among  us.  At  the  moment  the  ship  was  sinking, 
she  was  surrounded  by  what  seamen  call  a school, 
or  an  incalculable  number  of  whales,  which  c;ui 
only  be  accounted  for  by  our  knowing  that  at  this 
particular  season,  they  take  a direction  for  the  coast' 
' of  Newfoundland*,  in  quest  of  a small  fish  called 
Capelard,  which  they  devour.  From  their  near  ap- 
proach, we  were  extremely  apprehensive  that  they 
might,  strike  the  boats  and  materially  damage 
them  ; frequent  instances  having  occurred  in  the 
fishery of  boats  being  cut  in  twain  by  the  force 
of  a single  b!owr  from  a whale.  We  therefore 
shouted  and  used  every  effort  4o  drive  them  away, 
but  vithout'  effect ; they  continued,  as  it  then 
seemed,  to  pursue  us^and  remained  about  the  boats 
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lor  half  an  hour,  when,  thank  God  1 they  disap- 
peared without  having  done  us  any  injury. 

After  surmounting  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
baffle  all  description,  we  at  length  rigged  the  fore- 
mast, and  prepared  to  shape  our  course  in  the  best 
manner  that  circumstances  would  admit.  The 
wind  blew  precisely  from  that  point  on  which  it 
was  necessary  to  sail  in  order  to  make  the  nearest 
land. 

An  hour  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  time  the  ship 
struck,  until  she  foundered.  The  crew  were 
already  distributed  in  the  following  order,  which 
was  afterwards  preserved.  In  the  cutter,  which 
was  twenty  feet  long,  six  feet  four  inches  broad, 
and  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  were  embarked  three 
ladies  and  myself ; Captain  Richard  Thomas  of 
the  navy  ; the  French  commander  of  the  schooner* 
the  masters  mate,  gunner,  steward,  carpenter,  and 
eight  seamen,  in  all  eighteen  people.  These, 
together  with  the  provisions,  brought  the  boat’s 
gunwale  down  to  within  si^  or  seven  inches  of  the 
water.  Some  idea  of  our  crowded  state  may  be 
formed  from  this  ; but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive  the  extent  of  our  sufferings 

o o 

in  consequence  of  it. 

In  the  Jolly-boat,  which  was  fourteen  feet  from 
stem  to  stern,  five  feet  three  inches  broad,  and  two 
feet  deep,  were  embarked  Mr.  Samuel  Bargus* 
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master ; Lieutenant-colonel  George  Cooke  of  the 
first  regiment  of  guards;  the  boatswain,  sail- 
maker,  and  seven  seamen  ; in  all  eleven  persons. 

The  only  provisions  which  we  were  able  to  save, 
consisted  of  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds  of 
buiscuit,  a vessel  containing  five  gallons  of  water, 
as  also  a small  jug,  and  part  of  a barrel  of  spruce- 
beer,  one  five-gallon  vessel  of  rum,  a few  bottles 
of  port  wine,  with  two  compasses,  a quadrant,  a 
spy-glass,  and  a small  tin  mug.  ‘The  deck-lantern, 
which  had  a few  spare  candies  in  it,  had  likewise 
been  thrown  into  the  boat  ; and  the  cook  having 
had  the  precaution  to  secure  his  tinder  box  and 
some  matches  that  were  kept  in  a bladder,  we  were 
enabled  to  steer  by  night. 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  strong . from  the 
westward,  with  a heavy  sea,  and  the  day 'had  just 
dawned.  Estimating  ourselves  350  miles  distant 
from  St.  John’s  in  Newfoundland,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  westerly  winds  continuing,  I found  it  ne- 
cessary at  once  to  use  the  strictest  economy. — 
This  I represented  to  my  companions  in  distress,  * 
that  our  resolution,  when  adopted,  should  on  no 
account  be  changed,  and  that  we  should  begin  by 
suffering  privations,  which,  I foresaw,  would  be  j 
greater  than  I ventured  to  explain.  To  each  per- 
son, therefore,  were  served  out  half  a biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  was  the  only  allowance  for 
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the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours  ; we  all  agreed  to 
leave  the  water  untouched  as  long  as  possible. 

During  the  time  we  were  employed  in  getting 
out  the  boats,  I ordered  the  master  to  throw  the 
maim  hatch  tarpauling  into  the  cutter,  which  being 
afterwards  cut  into  lengths,  enabled  us  to  form  a 
temporary  bulwark  against  the  waves,  I had  also 
reminded  the  carpenter  to  carry  as  many  tdols  with 
him  as  he  could.  Accordingly,  among  other 
things,  he  had  put  a few  nails  in  his  pocket,  and 
we  repaired  the  gunwale  of  the  cutter,  which  had 
been  staved  in  hoisting  her  out. 

Soon  after  day-light,  we  made  sail  With  the  jolly- 
boat  in  tow,  and  stood  close  hauled  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  or  of  being  picked  up  by  some 
vessel.  We  passed  two  islands  of  ice  nearly  as 
large  as  the  first  ; and  now  said  prayers,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  our  deliverance.  At 
noon  we  made  an  observation,  in  latitude  45°  33v 
north,  St.  John’s  bearing  | ° north,  distant  350 
miles. 

Wednesday  the  29th  of  June  was  ushered  in 
with  light  and  variable  winds  from  the  southward 
and  eastward.  We  passed  a long  and  sleepless 
night,  and  I found  myself,  at  dawn  of  day,  with 
twenty-eight  persons,  anxiously  looking  up  to  me  * 
for  the  direction  of  our  course,  as  well  as  for  the 
distribution  of  their  scanty  allowance.  On  ex- 
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amining  our  provisions  we  found  the  bag  of  biscuits 
much  damaged  >by  salt  water,  on  which  account  at 
became  necessary  to  curtail  the  allowance.  All 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  precaution. 

It  was  now  that  I became  more  alive  10  the 
horrors  of  out  situation.  We  all  returned  thanks 
to  heaven  for  past  mercies,  and  offered  up  prayers 
for  our  safety. 

A thick  fog  soon  after  came  on  ; it  continued 
during  the  day  with  heavy  rain,  which,  now  being 
destitute  of  any  means  of  collecting,  afforded  \is  no 
relief.  Our  crowded  and  exposed  condition  was 
rendered  more  distressing  from  being  .thoroughly 
wsf,  as  no  one  had  been  permitted  to  take  snore 
than  a great  coat  or  a blanket,  with  the  clothes  on 
his  back. 

The  oars  of  both  boats  were  kept  constantly* 
going,  and  we  steered  a N.  N.  W.  course.  All 
hands  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  a strange 
sail.  At  noon,  a quarter  of  a biscuit  and  a glass 
of  rum.  were  served  to  each  person.  St.  John’s 
bore  3i0  miles  distant,  but  we  made  no  observa- 
tion. One  of  the  ladies  again  read  prayers  to 
us.  / . 


Next  morning  we  were  all  so  benumbed  with 
wet  and  extreme  cold,  at  day-breatc,  that  half  a 
glass  of  mm  and  a mouthful  of  biscuit  were  served 
gut  to  each  person  The,  ladies,  who  had  hitherto 
refused  the  spirits,  were  now  prevailed  upon  to 


immediate  relief,  and  enabled  them  the  better  to 
resist  the  severity  of  the  weather. 


The  sea  was  mostly  calm,  with  thick  fog  and 
sleet ; the  air  raw  and  cold.  . We  had  kept  at 
our  oars  all  night,  and  we  continued  to  row  the 
whole  of  this  day.  The  jolly-boat,  having  un- 
fortunately put  off  from  the  ship,  with  only  three 
oars,  and  having  but  a small  sail  converted  into 
a foresail,  with  a topgallant  steering-sail,  without 
j needles  or  twine,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  her 
j constantly  in  tow.  The  cutter  a lgo  having  lost 
two  of  her  oars  in  hoisting  out,  was  now  so  deep 
| in  the  water,  that  with  the  iast  sea  she  made  but 
i little  way,  so  that  we  were  rnot  enabled  to  profit 
j much  by  the  light  winds. 

I Some  one  from  the  jolly-boat  called  out  that 
| there  was  part  of  a cold  ham,  which  had  not  been 
discovered  before-  Of  this  a small  bit  about  the 
size  of  a nutmeg  was  immediately  served  out  to 
each  person,  and  the  remainder  thrown  over 
board,  as  I dreaded  it  might  increase  our  thirst, 
which  we  had  no  means  of  assuaging. 

At  noon  we  judged  ourselves  to  be  on  the 
north-eastern  edgo  of  the  Great  Bank,  St.  John’s 
bearing  west  by  north  24*6  miles  distant.  Per- . 
formed  divine  service. 

Friday,  1st  July.  During  the  greater  part  of 
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the  last  twenty-four  hours,  it  blew  a hard  gale  of 

wind  from  W.  S.  W.  with  a heavy  confused  sea 

1 

from  the  same  quarter.  Throughout  there  were  j 
thick  fog  and  sleet,  and  the  weather  excessively 
cold  ; and  the  spray  of  the  sea  freezing  as  it 
blew  over  the  boats,  rendered  our  situation  truly 
miserable.  At  this  time  we  all  felt  a most  pain- 
ful  depression  of  spirits ; — the  want  of  nourish- 
ment, added  to  the  continued  cold  and  wet,  had  h > 
rendered  us  almost  incapable  of  exertion.  The  ! , 
very  confined  space  in  the  boat,  would  not  admit 
of  our  stretching  our  limbs;  and  several  of  the 
men  whose  feet  were  considerably  swelled,  re- 
peatedly called  out  for  water.  But  on  my 
reminding  them  of  the  resolution  we  had  made, 
and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  persevering  in  it, 
they  acknowledged ' the  justice  and  propriety  of 
my  refusal  to  comply  with  their  desire  ; and  the 
water  remained  untouched. 

We  stood  to  the  northward  and  westward  at  . ] 
the  commencement  of  the  gale  ; but  the  cutter  :j 
w^s  so  low  in  the  water,  and  had  shipped  so  much 
sea,  that  we  were  obliged  to  cast  off  the  jolly-boat 
tow-rope ; and  we  very  soon  after  lost  sight  of 
her  in  the  fog. 

This  unlucky  circumstance  was  productive  of  : 
the  utmost  distress  to  us  all.  We  had  been  ; 
roused  to  exertion  from  a double  motive  ; and  the 


uncertainty  of  ever  again  meeting  the  companions 
of  our  misfortune,  excited  the  most  acute  afflic- 
tion. To  add  to  the  misery  of  our  situation,  we 
lost,  along  with  the  boat,  not  only  a considerable 
quantity  of  our  stores,  but  with  them  our  quadrant 
and  spy-glass. 

The  gale  increasing,  with  a prodigious  heavy 
j sea,  we  brought  the  cutter  to,  about  four  in  the 
J afternoon,  by  heaving  the  boat’s  sail  loose  over 
j the  bow,  and  veering  it  round  with  the  rope  bent 
I to  each  yard-arm,  which  kept  her  head  to  the 
1 sea,  so  as  to  break  its  force  before  it  reached 

l «S. 

In  the  course  cf  this  day,  there  were  repeated 
exclamations  cf  a strange  sail,  although  I knew 
it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  discover  any 
thing,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  fog.— Yet 
the  exclamations  escaped  from  the  several  seamen, 

■ with  such  apparent  certainty  of  the  object  being 
there,  that  I was  induced  to  put  the  boat  before 
the  wind  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  As  I 
then  saw,  in  a very  strong  point  of  view,  the 
consequences  of  such  deviation,  I took  occasion 
to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  subject.  I 
represented  with  all  the  persuasion  of  which  I 
was  capable,  that  the  depression  arising  from 
disappointment  infinitely  overbalanced  the  mo- 
tnestary  relief  proceeding  from  such  delusive 
! expectation,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  allow  such 
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fancies  to  break  out  into  expression.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  the  ladies,  with  a 


which  no  words  can  describe,  particularly  afforded  jli 

ft 


to  us  the  best  examples  of  patience  and  fortitude. 
Joining  in  prayer  tranquillized  our  minds,  and  I 
.pired  the  consolatory  hope  of  bettering;  our  t 


inspired  the  consolatory  hope  of  bettering 
condition.  On  such  occasions  we  were  all  bare- 
headed notwithstanding  the  incessant  showers. 

St.  John’s,  at  noen,  bore  west  by  north  148 
miles  distant ; but  we  made  no  observation. 

Saturday,  2nd  July. — It  rained  hard  during 
the  night,  and  the  cold  became  so  severe,  that 
hardly  one  in  the  boat  was  able  to  move.  Our 
hands  and  feet  were  so  much  swelled,  that  many 
of  them  became  quite  black,  owing  to  our  con- 
fined state,  and  the  constant  exposure  to  cold 
weather. — At  day-break,  I served  out  about  the” 
third  of  a wine  glass  of  rum  to  each  person,  with 
a quarter  of  a biscuit,  and  before  noon,  a small 
quantity  of  spruce-beer,  1 which  afforded  us  great 
relief. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  this  day,  it  blew 
strong  from  the  southward  and  westward,  accom- 
panied with  foggy  weather  ; towards  noon  mode- 
rate breezes  prevailed  from  the  Earthward  and 
eastward. 

At  half  past  eleven  in  the  forenoon*,  a sail 
standing  to  the  north-west,  was  discovered  in  the 
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! eastward.  Our  joy  at  such  a sight,  with  the 
j immediate  hope  of  deliverance,  gave  us  all  new 
| life,  I immediately  ordered  the  people  to  sit  as 
close  as  possible,  to  prevent  our  having  the  ap- 
I pearance  of  an  armed  boat,  and  having  tied  a 
j lady's  shawl  to  a boat-hook,  I raised  myself  as 
| well  as  I could,  and  from  the  bow  waved  it  as 
I long  as  my  strength  would  allow  me.  Having 
j hauled  close  to  the  wind,  we  neared  each  other 
i fast,  and  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
j perceived  the  jolly-boat. 

Our  not  recognizing  her  sooner  was  owing  to 
an  additional  sail  having  been  made  for  her  out  of 
i one  of  my  bed  sheets,  which  had  been  accidentally 
thrown  into  the  boat,  and  was  set  as  a bonnet  to 
| the  foresail. 

I cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  various  sen- 
sations of  joy  and  disappointment,  which  were 
successively  expressed  on  the  countenance  of  all. 
As  soon  as  we  approached  the  jolly-boat,  we 
threw  out  a tow-rope  to  her,  and  bore  away  to 
the  north-west. 

We  now  mutually  inquired  into  the  state  of 
our  respective  crews  after  the  late  dreadful  gale. 

: Those  in  the  jolly-boat  had  suffered  from  swelled 
; hands  and  feet,  like  ourselves,  and  had  under- 
| gone  great  anxiety  on  our  account,  concluding 
j that  we  had  perished.  The  most  singular  cir- 
| cpmsUnce  was  their  having  steered  two  nightf 
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without  any  light ; and  our  meeting  again,  after 
such  tempestuous  weather,  could  not  have 
happened  but  from  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Guarding  against  a similar  accident,  we  made 
a more  equal  distribution  of  our  provision ; and 
having  received  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  some 
biscuit,  from  the  jolly-boat,  we  gave  her  company- 
some  rum  in  return. 

Our  hopes  of  deliverance  had  now  been  buoyed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  excitement  arising 
from  joy,  perceptibly  began  to  lose  its  effect; 
and  to  a state  of  artificial  strength,  succeeded 
such  despondency,  that  no  entreaty  or  argument 
could  rouse  some  of  the  men  even  to  the  common 
exertion  of  making  sail. 

I,  for  the  first  time,  served  out  a wine  glass  full 
of  water  to  the  French  captain,  and  several  of  the 
people  who  appeared  to  have  suffered  most.  I 
had  earnestly  cautioned  the  crew  against  tasting 
salt  water;  nevertheless  some  of  them  had  taken 
copious  draughts  of  it,  and  became  delirious ; 
some  were  seized  with  violent  cramps,  and  twitch- 
ing of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  I took  occasion 
to  point  out  to  the  rest  of  them  tire  extreme 
danger  of  such  indiscretion. 

At  noon,  St.  John’s  bore  west  by  north, 
distant  110  miles.  We  obtained  no  observation 
of  the  sun  this  day.  Performed  divine  service. 
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The  cold,  wet,  and  hunger,  which  we  expe- 
| rienced  the  following  day  are  not  to  be  described  ; 
1 they  rendered  our  condition  very  deplorable.  At 
eight  in  the  evening,  having  a strong  breeze  from 
the  southward,  we  stood  under  all  the  canvass  we 
could  spread,  the  jolly-boat  following  in  our  wake, 
and  rowing  to  keep  up  with  us 

The  French  captain,  who  for  some  days  had 
laboured  under  despondency,  admitting  of  no 
! consolation,  leapt  overboard  in  a fit  of  delirium, 
and  instantly  sunk.  The  cutter  was  at  this  time. 
| going  so  fast  through  the  water,  and  the  oars 
j being  lashed  to  the  gunwale,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  save  him,  even  had  he  floated. — One 
of  the  other  prisoners  in  the  jolly-boat  became  so 
j|  outrageous,  that  it  was  necessary  to  tie  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  poor  captain,  whom 
I had  learnt  to  esteem,  perhaps  affected  me  at 
| first  more  sensibly  than  any  other  person  ; for  on 
V,  the  day  of  our  disaster,  when  I was  making  the 
distribution  in  the  boats,  and  considering  in  which 
I was  to  place  him,  he  came  to  me,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  imploring  me  not  to  leave  him  to  perish 
with  the  wreck.  I assured  him  that  I had  never 
'entertained  such  an  idea;  that  as  I had  been  the 

fccidental  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  I should  en- 
eavour  to  make  his  situation  as  easy  as  I could, 
cid  that  as  we  were  all  exposed  to  the  same 
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danger,  we  should  survive  or  perish  together*  j 
This  assurance,  and  the  hope  of  being  speedily  ! 
exchanged,  if  ever  we  reached  the  land,  operated  ! V 
for  a while  in  ^quieting  his  mind  ; but  fortitude 
soon  forsook  him,  and  the  raw  spirits,  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accustomed,  producing  the  most 
dreadful  intoxicating  effects,  hurried  on  the  fatal 
catastrophe. 

We  were  all  deeply  affected  by  this  incident; 
indeed  the  most  trifling  accident  or  disappointment 
was  sufficient  to  render  our  irritable  state  more 
painful ; and  I was  myself  absorbed  with  such 
melancholy,  as  to  lose  all  recollection  for  many 
hours*  A violent  shivering  had  seized  me,  which 
returned  at  intervals;  and  as  I had  refused  all  ,i 
sustenance,  my  state  was  very  alarming.  Toward!  I 
night,  I enjoyed,  for  the  first  time,  three  or  four 
hours  sound  sleep;  a perspiration  came  on,  and  I 
awoke  as  from  a dream,  free  of  delirium*  but  pain- 
fully alive  to  the  horrors  that  surrounded  me. 

The  sek  continued  to  break  so' much  over  the  . I 
boats,  that  those  who  had  strength  enough  were  ^ 
obliged  to  bale  without  intermission.  Those  who  I 
sat  in  the  stern  of  the  cutter,  were  so  confined  u 
that  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  put  hi&  hand  I 
into  his  pocket ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  I 
lay  in  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  return  of  the  dawn  brought  us  no  relief  i 
but  its  light ; the  sun  had  never  cheered  us  but  I 
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once  daring  the  whole  of  our  perilous  voyage ; |pd 
those  among  us  who  obtained  a few  uninterrupted 
hours  of  sleep,  awakened  to  the  full  consciousness 
of  misery. 

A very  heavy  gale  arose  from  the  southward, 
accompanied  with  so  tremendous  a sea,  that  the 
greatest  vigilance  was  necessary  in  managing  the 
helm,  for  the  boats  would  have  broached  to  from 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  occasioned  our  inevita- 
ble destruction.  We  scudded  before  the  wind, 
expecting  every  wave  to  overwhelm  us ; but 
through  the  providence  of  God,  we  weathered  the 
storm,  which,  towards  night,  began  to  abate* 

We  had  now  run  the  distance  that  we  supposed 
ourselves  from  St.  John's  : however,  the  thickness 
of  the  fog  prevented  us  from  seeing  to  any  great 
extent. 

Towards  evening,  we  passed  several  pieces  of 
rock-weed,  and  soon  after  Captain  Thomas  saw  the 
wing  of  a backdown,  an  aquatic  bird  frequenting 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  often  is  eaten 
by  the  fishermen.  This  afforded  us  great  hopes 
of  our  approaching  the  land,  and  all  hands  were 
equally  occupied  in  observing  what  pas  ed  the 
boats.  About  this  time  a beautiful  white  bird, 
web-footed,  and  not  unlike  a dove  in  size  and  plu- 
mage, hovered  over  the  mast-head  of  the  cutter  ; * 

and  notwithstanding  the  pitching  of  the  boat,  fre- 
quently attempted  to  perch  on  it,  and  continued 
F 
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fluttering  there  until  dark.  Trifling  as  such  an 
incident  may  appear,  we  all  considered  it  a pro- 
pitious omen. 

The  impressive  manner  in  which  the  bird  left 
us,  and  then  returned  to  gladden  us  with  its  pre- 
sence, awakened  that  superstition  in  our  minds,  to 
which  sailors  are  at  all  times  said  to  be  profte. 
We  indulged  ourselves  with  the  most  consolatory 
assurances,  that  the  same  hand  which  had  provided 
this  solace  to  our  distresses,  would  extricate  us  * 
from  the  surrounding  dangers. 

There  being  every  reason  to  conclude  ourselves 
well  in  with  the  land,  the  few  who  were  able  to 
move,  were  now  called  upon  to  make  the  last  effort 
to  save  their  lives,  by  rowing  and  taking  advantage  j 
of  the  little  breeze  that  then  prevailed.  It  was  1 
strongly  urged  to  them,  that  should  the  wind  come  <i 
off  the  shore  in  the  morning*  and  drive  us  to  lee-  u 
ward,  all  exertions  to  regain  it  might  then  be  too  i 
late,  as  independent  of  our  feeble  state,  the  provi- 
sions, with  all  possible  economy,  could  not  last  . 
more  than  two  days,  and  the  water,  which  had  as 
yet  remained  untouched,  except  in  the  instances 
before-mentioned,  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  i 

We  had  been  six  days  and  nights  constantly  wet 
and  cold,  and  without  uny  other  sustenance  than  a 
quarter  of  a biscuit,  and  one  wine-glass  of  liquid 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  men  that  had  appear- 
ed  totally  indifferent  respecting  their  fate,  now  j 
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summoned  up  resolution,  and  as  many  as  were  ca- 
pable of  moving  from  the  bottom  of  the  boats, 
betook  themselves  to  the  oars. 

As  the  morning  of  Monday  dawned,  the  fog 
became  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  very  far 
from  the  boat.  During  the  night  we  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  casting  off  the  jolly-boat's 
tow-rope  to  induce  her  crew  to  exert  themselves 
by  rowing.  We  again  lost  sight  of  her,  and  I 
perceived  that  this  unlucky  accident  was  beginning 
to  excite  great  uneasiness  among  us.  We  were  at 
this  period  so  much  reduced,  that  the  most  trifling 
remark  or  exclamation  agitated  us  very  much.  X 
therefore  found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  people 
against  being  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  land, 
or  calling  out  until  we  were  quite  convinced  of  its 
reality,  more  especially  as  fog-banks  are  often  mis- 
taken for  land,  f veral  of  the  poor  fellows,  never- 
theless, repeatedly  exclaimed  they  heard  breakers, 
and  some  the  firing  of  guns ; and,  to  own  the 
truth,  the  sounds’we  did  hear  bore  such  a resem- 
blance to  the  latter,  that  I concluded  some  vessels 
had  got  on  shore  and  were  making  signals  of  dis- 
tress. The  noise  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
blowing  of  whales,  of  which  we  saw  a great 
. number. 

Soon  after  day-light,  the  sun  rose  in  view,  for 
the  second  time  since  we  quitted  the  wreck.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  the  period  of  seven 
/ . F2 
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days,  that  we^were  in  the  boats,  we  never  had  as? 
opportunity  of  taking  an  observation,  either  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars;  neither  could  we  once  dry  our 
clothes.  The  fog  at  length  beginning  to  dispel, 
we  instantly  caught  a glimpse  of  the  land,  within 
a mile’s  distance,  between  Kettle  Cove  and  Island 
Cove,  in  Conception  Bay,  fourteen  leagues  from  j 
the  harbour  of  St.  John’s.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant,  we  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  dis- 
covering the  jollyboat  and  a schooner  near  the 
shore  standing  off  towards  us. 

I wish  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  describe 
our  sensations  at  this  interesting  moment.  From 
the  constant  watching  and  fatigue,  and  also  from 
the  languor  and  depression  produced  by  our  ex- 
hausted state,'  such,  accumulated  irritability  was 
brought  on,  that  the  joy  at  a speedy  relief  affected 
us  all  in  a most  remarkable  way.  Manyjmrst  into 
tears ; some  looked  at  each  other  with  a stupid 
stare,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  reality  of  what  they’ 
saw,  while  several  were  in  such  a lethargic  conditi- 
on, that  no  consolation,  no  animating  words,  could 
rouse  them  to  exertion. 

At  this  affecting  period,  though  overpowered  j 
by  my  own  feelings,  and  impressed  with  the  re- 
collection  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  sight  of  so ; 
many  deplorable  objects,  I proposed  offering  up  j 
our  solemn  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  miraculous 
deliverance.  Every  one  cheerfully  assented.  As  ; 
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soon  as  I opened  the  prayer-book,  which  I had 
secured  the  last  time  1 went  down  to  my  cabin, 
universal  silence  prevailed.  A spirit  of  devotion 
was  so  singularly  manifested  on  this  occasion,  that 
to  the  benefits  of  a sense  of  religion  in  uncultivated 
minds,  must  be  ascribed  that  discipline,  good  order, 
and  exertion,  which  even  the  sight  of  land  could 
scarcely  produce 

The  service  being  over,  the  people  requested  to 
have  a pint  of  grog  each  ; but  dreading  the  con- 
sequences of  such  indulgence,  I mixed  some  rum 
and  water  very  weak,  and  distributed  to  every  one 
a small  quantity.  ‘ 

The  schooner  being  within  hail,  and  our  situa- 
tion being  made  known,  she  hove  to  and  received 
us  on  board,  and  our  boats  were  taken  in  tow. 

The  men  could  now,  with  difficulty  be  restrained 
from  faking  large  and  repeated  draughts  of  water, 
in  consequence  of  which,.*  several  felt  great  incon- 
venience from  the  sudden  distension  of  the  sto- 
mach ; but,  by  preserving  greater  caution  after- 
wards, no  other  sinister  effects  ensued. 

The  wind  having  blown  with  great  violence 
from  off  the  coast,  we  did  not  reach  the  landing 
place  at  Island  Cove  until  four  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, All  the  women  and  children,  with  two  or 
three  fishermen,  the  rest  of  the  men  being  absent, 
came  down  to  the  beach,  and,  appearing  deeply 
affected  at  our  situation,  assisted  in  lifting  us  out 
F 3 
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©f  the  vessel.  They  next  assisted  in  carrying  us 
up  the  craggy  rocks,  over  which  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  to  get  to  their  habitations. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  we  fell  in  with  the 
land  about  Island  Cove.  A very  few  miles  to  the 
northward  the  coast  is  inacessible,  and  lined  with 
dangerous  reefs  of  rocks,  which  we  should  have 
pushed  for  in  the  night,  had  we  seen  them.  Our 
situation  had  become  so  desperate,  that  I had 
resolved  to  land  at  the  first  place  we  could  make,  II 
and  in  that  case  we  must  have  all  perished. 

The  different  fishing-huts  were  constructed  of  j 
Pine  logs.  The  three  ladies,  Colpnel  Cooke, 
Captain  Thomas,  the  master,  and  myself,  were 
conducted  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lilly,  a planter, 
who  received  us  with  great  attention  and  § 
humanity.  This  small  village  afforded  neither 
medical  aid  nor  fresh  provisions,  both  of  which  we 
so  much  required,  potatoes  and  salt  fish  being  the 
only  food  of  the  inhabitants.  I therefore  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to  St.  John's  and  • 
hired  a small  schooner  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  seventh  of  July  we  embarked  in  three 
divisions,  the  most  infirm  were  placed  in  the 
schooner ; the  master's  mate  had  charge  of  the 
cutter,  and  the  boatswain  of  the  jolly-boat.  But  j 
such  was  the  exhausted  state  of  the  whole  party, 
that  the  day  was  considerably  advanced  bcfor? 
we  could  get  under  weigh. 
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At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  made  sail  with  the 
jolly-boat  in  tow,  and  the  cutter  in  company,  and 
stood  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  a 
favourable  -breeze.  Towards  dusk  it  began  to 
to  blow  hard  in  squalls  ofF  the  land,  when  we  lost 
sNht  of  the  cutter,  and  were  obliged  soon  after 
to  come  to  an  anchor  without  St.  John’s  harbour. 
\Ve  entertained  great  apprehensions  for  the 
cutter's  safety,  particularly  as  she  had  no  grapnel, 
lest  she  might  be  driven  to  sea  j but  at  day  light, 
we  perceived  her  and  the  schooner  entering  the 
harbour.  The  cutter  we  learnt  fortunately  fell 
in  with  a fishing  vessel,  to  which  she  made  hist 
during  the  night. 

The  ladies,  Colonel  Cooke,  Captain  Thomas, 
and  myself,  conducted  by  Mr.  Lilly,  left  the 
schooner  when  she  anchored,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  darkness  and  badness  of  the  night, 
reached  the  shore  in  the  jolly-boat  No  house 
being*  open  at  so  late  an  hour,  we  wandered  for 
some  time  about  the  streets ; but  at  length  we 
were  admitted  into  a small  house,  where  we  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  on  chairs,  as  there 
was  bet  one  miserable  bed  for  the  ladies. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  our  circumstances 
having  been  made  known,  hundreds  of  ’i^ople 
crowded  down  to  the  landing  place.  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  surprize  on  seeing  the  bo*': 3 
that  had  carried  nine-and-twenty  persons  such  a 
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distance,  over  a boisterous  sea ; and  when  they 
beheld  so  many  miserable  objects,  they  could 
not  conceal  emotions  of  pity  and  concern. 

I waited  on  Brigadier-General  Skerritt,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  and  who,  immediately 
on  learning  our  situation,  ordered  a party  of 
soldiers  to  take  the  people  out  of  the  boats,  and, 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  humanity,  directed  a 
beds  and  every  necessary  article  to  be  prepared  v 
for  the  crew. 

The  greatest  circumspection  was  found  ne-  1 
cessary  in  administering  nourishment  to  the  men.  t 
Several  of  the  crew  were  so  much  frost-bitten  as 
to  require  constant  surgical  assistance  $ and  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  continue  at  St.  John's 
until  they  were  in  a fit  condition  to  be  carried  to 
Halifax,  for  which  purpose  I hired  a schooner. 

Being  anxious  to  return  to  England,  I engaged 
the  cabin  of  a small  vessel  bound  to  Oporto,  and  s 
on  the  1 1th  of  July,  embarked  with  Mrs.  Fellowes,  i 
Colonel  Cooke,  Captain  Thomas,  Mr.  Bargus,  3 
the  master,  and  the  Colonel's  servant,  who,  during 
the  voyage  home,  lost  several  of  his  toes  in  con-  | 
sequence  of  what  he  had  suffered.  The  master's  \ 
mate  was  left  to  take  charge  of  the  ship’s  com-  i 
pany,  and  was  directed  to  conduct  them  to  Halifax, 
whence  t,hey  would  be  enabled  to  return  to  their 
cwn  coutnry  by  the  first  oppoitunity. 
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After  taking  leave  of  our  hospitable  friends  at 
St  John's,  and  recommending  the  companions  of 
our  distresses  to  their  protection,  we  put  to  sea 
with  favourable  weather. 

During  a voyage  of  fifteen  days,  we  had  a few 
difficulties  to  encounter,  such  as  pumping  continu- 
ally, for  the  vessel  sprung  a leak  in  a gale  of  wind* 
and  we  were  obliged  to  throw  over-board,  a con- 
siderable part  of  her  cargo,  which  consisted  of 
salt  fish. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  we  fell  in  with  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  the  Bristol  Trader  of  New  York. 
The  owner,  Mr.  William  Cowley,  on  being  told 
our  distressed  situation,  and  that  we  had  been 
shipwrecked,  immediately  hove  to,  and,  with  a 
benevolence  and  humanity  that  will  ever  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  his  character,  received  us  on 
board,  and  brought  us  safe  to  Bristol,  where  we 
arrived,  to  our  great  happiness,  on  the  third  of 
August. 

The  persons  saved,  besides  the  officers  and 
crew,  were  two  French  seamen,  Mrs.  Feilowes  and 
five  passengers,  Mrs.  Scott,  Miss  Cottenham, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cooke,  and  Captain  Richard 
Thomas,  of  the  navy. 


NARRATIVE 


OF  THE 

LOSS 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  SHIP 

HERCULES, 

On  the  Coast  of  Caffraria , June  16th,  1795,  as 
given  by  Captain  Benjamin  Stout,  then  in 
Command  of  her . * • 

TI  HE  narrative  to  which  we  now  proceed,  is, 
perhaps,  less  interesting  from  the  calamity  it  re- 
lates, than  from  the  view  in  which  it  exhibits  the 
natives  of  Caffraria.  We  shall  find  from  it,  that 
savages  have  the  same  feelings  of  humanity  which 
do  honor  to  civilized  countries;  and  their  treatment 
of  the  unfortunate  persons  shipwrecked  on  their 
coast,  will  teach  us,  that  though  the  colour  of  a 
man’s  skin  be  different  from  our  own,  he  is  only 
inferior  to  us  in  as  far  as  he  has  not  had  the  same 
advantages  of  climate,  or  the  same  means  of  im- 
provement. 
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The  American  ship  Hercules,  commanded  by 
Captain  Benjamin  Stout,  arrived  at  Bengal  about 
the  month  of  December,  1795.  Though  design- 
ing another  voyage,  he  chartered  his  ship  to  the 
British  East  India  Company,  and  took  on  board 
above  nine  thousand  bags  of  rice,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  carry  with  the  greatest  dispatch  to 
London.  Intelligence  had  reached  the  Indian  set- 
tlements of  a failure  in  the  crops  of  Great  Britain, 
whence  quantities  of  rice,  as  a substitute,  were 
shipped  with  the  utmost  activity.  Most  of  the 
crew  were  engaged  in  India,  and  chiefly  consisted 
of  Lascars,  or  natives  of  India,  with  a mixture  of 
Americans,  Danes,  Swedes, Dutch,  and  Portuguese, 
the  whole  amounting  to  sixty-four  persons.  The 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  voyage  being  com- 
pleted, the  ship  sailed  from  Sagar  Roads,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  1796. 

“ Nothing  material  occurred,”  Captain  Stout 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  “ until  the  first  of  June  fol- 
lowing, at  which  time  we  reached  35°  south  lati- 
tude, and  28°  40'  east  longitude.  It  then  began 
to  blow  a gale,  which  progressively  increased  until 
the  seventh.  Though  bred  to  the  sea  from  my 
earliest  youth,  all  that  I had  either  heard  or  read 
of  before,  presented  no  adequate  idea  of  those  sub- 
lime effects  which  the  raging  of  the  elements  pro- 
duced. The  ship,  raised  on  mountains  of  water, 
was  in  a moment  precipitated  into  an  abyss,  where 
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ghe  seemed  to  wait  until  the  coming  sea  elevated 
Her  again  to  the  clouds.  The  incessant  roaring  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  produced  an  awful  sensation 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced  seamen,  who, 
for  some  time,  appeared  in  a state  of  stupefaction, 
while  others,  less  accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  a 
maritime  life,  vented  their  fears  in  cries  and  ex- 
clamations. Night  came  on  worse  than  the  day 
had  been,  and  a sudden  shift  of  wind,  about  mid- 
night, threw  the  ship  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
which  struck  her  aft,  tore  away  the  rudder,  started 
the  stern-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  of  her  stern- 
frame. 

The  pumps  were  immediately  sounded,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  the  water  had  in- 
creased to  four  feet.  One  gang  was  instantly  set 
to  work  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people 
employed  in  getting  up  rice  from  the  run  of  the 
ship,  and  heaving  it  over,  to  come  at  the  leak  if 
possible. 

After  three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  throwrv 
into  the  sea,  we  did  get  at  the  leak,  and  found  the 
water  rushing  into  the  ship  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity ; therefore  we  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets, 
bales  of  muslin,  and  every  thing  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion that  could  be  got,  into  the  opening.  Not- 
withstanding the  pumps  discharged  fifty  tons  of 
water  an  hour,  the  ship  must  certainly  have  gone 
down,  had  not  our  expedients  been  attended  with 
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some  success.  The  pumps,  to  the  excellent  coa- 
struction  of  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  London. 

“ As  the  next  day  advanced,  the  weather  ap- 
peared to  moderate ; the  men  continued  incessantly 
at  the  pumps,  and  every  exertion  w as  made  to  keep 
the  ship  afloat.  At  that  time,  we  were  about  two 
hundred  leagues  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  though  the  violence  of 
the  tempest  had  in  a great  measure  subsided,  the 
swell  of  the  sea  was  tremendous ; nevertheless,  I 
ordered  the  long-boat  to  be  got  out  ; but,  having, 
reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  crew  would 
make  off  in  her,  I directed  that  she  should  bef 
taken  possession  of  by  my  second  mate  and  three 
seamen.  They  were  supplied  vvith  arms,  and  I 
gave  them  express  orders  to  shoot  the  first  man  - 
who  attempted  to  board  her,  without  my  pcrmis- 
sion.  They  were  likewise  instructed  to  lie  a-stern, 
but  to  keep  by  the  ship  until  she  should  come  to 
an  anchor. 

The  men  having  taken  their  stations  in  the  boat, 

I next  ordered  a raft  to  be  made  of  all  the  large  j 
spars,  which  was  immediately  done.  The  whole,  ; 
when  lashed  together,  measured  about  35  feet  in 
length,  and  IS  in  breadth.  Apprehending  that  | 
the  ship  could  not  make  the  land,  and  being  satis- 
fied,  that  in  case  of  her  going  down,  all  the  people' 
could  not  J^e  received  into  the  long  boat,  I deter-  j 
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mined  to  neglect  no  measure  that  promised  even  a 
chance  of  saving  the  whole. 

When  the  second  mate  was  preparing  to  obey 
my  order,  and  take  the  command  of  the  long-boat, 
the  carpenter  earnestly  requested  me  to  leave  th£ 
ship.  On  my  reprimanding  him  for  not  attending 
to  the  pumps,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  that 
the  whole  stern-frame  was  shook  and  loosened  in 
such  a manner,  that  he  every  hour  expected  her  t@ 
go  down.  I plainly  observed,  that  the  miserable 
appearance  of  this  man,  and  the  affecting  tone  in 
which  he  expressed  his  apprehensions,  had  already 
increased  the  terrors  of  the  crew.  I told  him5> 
therefore,  that  I would  perform  my  duty,  and  stick 
to  the  ship,  until  I was  convinced  from  my  own 
observations,  that  all  hopes  of  saving  her  were 
vain.  The  carpenter  repeated  his  solicitations,  and 
I then  commanded  him  to  leave  me,  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  unless  he  made  every  exer- 
tion to  encourage  the  people  in  their  duty,  and 
immediately  go  himself  to  the  pumps,  I should,; 
however  painful  to  my  feelings,  have  him  thrown 
into  the  sea.  He  retired,  and  afterwards  exerted 
himself  with  manly  perseverance. 

On  the  departure  of  the  carpenter,  I was  im- 
mediately addressed  by  mdny  of  the  sailors,  and  on 
the  same  subject.  They  became  so  clamorous,  and 
differed  in  their  opinions  so  much,  that  with  some 
*f  them,-  I was  nearly  proceeding  to  extremities'. 
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These  circumstances  are  mentioned  as  a caution 
to  future  navigators  entrusted  with  a command. 
They  too  frequently  listen  to  the  opinions  of  their 
people  in  the  time  of  danger,  who  are  generally 
for  quitting  the  ship,  and  taking  to  boats,  or  masts,, 
yards,  and  timbers,  lashed  together  in  rafts.  In- 
deed, the  sentiments  and  prejudices  of  the  common 
seamen  are  so  various,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  any  thing  except  confusion  and  misfortune’can 
follow  such  mistaken  conduct.-  A crew  such  as 
mine,  composed  of  people  of  various  nations,  truly 
required  a peculiar  attention  from  their  comman- 
der. It  may  happen  that,  by  humouring  their 
religious  prejudices  at  a particular  moment,  essen- 
tial service  shall  be  obtained  ; and*  as  the  following 
remarkable  anecdote  tends  to  elucidate  this  opinion, 

I shall  relate  it  as  it  happened 

At  a period  when  the  tempest  raged  with  the 
utmost  violence,  I had  directed  most  of  the  crew 
below,  especially  the  Lascars,  to  work  the  pumps. 
However,  I soon  observed  one  of  them  come  up- 
the  gang-way  with  a handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and 
oil  my  enquiring  what  he  was  about,  he  told  me, 
in  a tone  of  voice  that  indicated  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  the  measure  he  proposed,  that  he  was 
going  to  make  an  offering  to  God.  i(  This 
handkerchief,”  said  he,  “ contains  a certain  quan- 
tity of  rice,  and  all  the  rupees  I am  worth  : suffer 
me  to  lash  it  to  the  mizen-top,  and  rely  upon  it, 
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Sir,  we  shall  all  be  saved/*  I was  about  to  order 
him  back  again  to  the  pumps,  but  recollecting  that 
by  so  doing,  both  he  and  his  countrymen  might 
be  thrown  into  a state  of  despondency,  whereby 
the  benefit  of  their  exertions  would  be  lost,  I 
acquiesced.  The  Lascar  thanked  me  ; and  I soon 
beheld  him  mount  the  tottering  ladder  without  be- 
traying the  smallest  apprehension.  He  lashed  the 
handkerchief  to  the  mizen-topmast-head,  fearless 
of  all  danger,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the  deck. 
After  assuring  me  that  God  was  now  my  friend, 
he  went  below  to  inform  his  comrades  that  he  had 
done  his  duty.  All  the  Lascars  seemed  trans- 
ported with  joy  ; they  embraced  their  virtuous 
companion,  and  then  laboured  with  as  much  alacrity 
at  the  pumps,  as  if  they  had  neither  suffered  alarm 
nor  fatigue  before ; and  to  their  unceasing  exertions, 
the  preservation  of  the  people  was  in  a great 
measure  owing. 

The  shift  of  wind,  which  threw  the  ship  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  and  carried  away  the  rudi 
was  fortunately  but  a squall  of  short  duration 
did  not  continue  above  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Ha3 
it  lasted  but  a little  longer,  the  ship  must  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  ; but  the  wind  came  round  to 
it3  former  quarter,  and  gradually  moderated. 

After  the  long-boat  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  the  second  mate,  and  the  raft  completed, 
I held  a consultation  with  my  officers*  who  were  all 
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decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  the  ship,  ancl  that  we  had  no  other  chance 
of  preserving  our  lives  but  to  make  the  land,  and  i 
run  heron  shore.  When  the  people  were  informed 
of  the  result  of  this  consultation,  they  appeared  to  Jan 
work  with  renovated  spirits,  which  we  encouraged,  di: 
assuring  them  that  we  should  soon  be  within  sight  co 
of  land,  and  that  by  constantly  working  at  the  $o 

pumps,  the  ship  would  be  kept  afloat  until  we  A 

should  reach  the  shore.  k 

The  ship  being  for  some  time  unmanageable,  and* 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  frequently  standing  with  i 
her  head  from  the  land,  I got  a rudder  made  otit  U in 

of  the  topmast,  and  fixed  in  the  place  of  the  one  f 

we  had  lost.  But  it  was  found  of  little  avail  d 
without  the  help  of  the  long-boat,  which  I,  there-  p 
fore,  ordered  to  be  hauled  athwart  the  stern  ; and  t( 
this  served,  though  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  to  J t( 
get  the  vessel’s  head  towards  the  shore,  while  the  b n 
wind  was  variable  from  the  eastward.  A cable  r 
could  have  been  got  out,  which  might  have  an-  o 
$W$red  tolerably  well  to  steer  the  ship  ; but  people  ti 
pould  not  be  spared  from  the  pumps  to  make  the,  \\ 
necessary  preparations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  we  discovered 
<Iand  at  about  six  leagues  distance.  At  this  moment  t 

all  on  hoard  expressed  their  joy  by  shouts  and  t 

acclamations,  and  the  ship  still  kept  nearing  the 
/hope,  with  five  feet  water  in  her  hold. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  16th,  being  then  about 
two  miles  from  the  land,  and  the  wind  from  the 
westward,  I ordered  the  anchor  to  be  let  go, 
that  a last  effort  might  be  made  to  stop  the  leaks, 
and,  if  possible,  save  the  ship.  But  her  stem  was 
shattered  in  such  a manner,  that,  after  another 
consultation  with  my  officers,  it  was  finally  re- 
solved to  run  her  on  the  coast  then  opposite  to  us. 
Another  gale  was  threatening,  and  no  time  was  to 
be  lost. 

I immediately  ordered  the  second  mate,  who 
was  in  the  boat,  to  come  on  board,  and  I delivered 
into  his  custody  the  ship's  register,  and  all  the 
papers  of  any  consequence  in  my  possession. 
After  providing  him  and  three  men  with  water  and 
provisions,  I sent  him  to  the  boat,  with  directions 
to  keep  in  the  offing,  and  said,  that  if  we  got  safe 
to  land,  after  running  the  ship  ashore, . I should 
search  for  some  inlet,  into  which  he  might  securely 
run.  I likewise  desired  him  occasionally  to  look 
out  for  signals  from  the  land.  He  faithfully  pro 
mised  to  obey  my  instructions,  and  then  retur^j 
to  his  boat. 

We  were  now  on  the  coast  of  CafFraria,  within 
a few  leagues  of  the  place  where  the  river  Infanta 
empties  it:~lf  into  the  sea.  As  the  crisis  ap- 
proached, we  resolved  to  meet  it  with  fortitude ; 
and  I therefore  gave  directions  to  set  the  head- 
sail,  to  heave  the  spring  tight,  in  order  to  get 
G 4? 
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the  ships5  head  towards  the  shore,  and  then  to  cut 
the  cable  and  the  spring.  * 

My  orders  were  obeyed  with  the  greatest  jt 
promptitude.  After  running  within  half  a mile  j 
>f  the  shore,  the  vessel  struck  on  a cluster  of  n 
rocks  : the  swell  was  at  this  moment  tremendous,  ti 
and,  from  her  beating  so  violently  , it  was  scarcely  e 
possible  for  the  men  to  hold  on.  In  this  situation 
she  remained  three  or  four  minutes,  v/hen  a seg,  o 
took  her  over  the  rocks,  and  carried  her  about  a t 
cable’s  length  nearer  the  shore.  Here  she  struck  i a 
again,  and  continued  heaving  in,  with  a dreadful  \ 
surf,  which  every  instant  made  a break  over 
her. 

The  lashings  that  held  the  raft  having  gives 
way,  and  the  spars  being  carried  to  a considerable 
distance  from  the  ship,  all  hope  of  safety  in  that 
quarter  ceased.  At  length,  one  of  the  crew,  a 
black,  plunged  into  the  waves,  and  by  exertions 
seeming  more  than  human,  gained  and  seated  j 
Hfcmself  on  the  raft.  But  he  had  scarcely  kept 
tefliif  station  ten  minutes,  when  the  whole  was 
turned  over,  and  himself  completely  immersed  in 
the  sea.  In  a few  moments,  however,  he  was  j 
again  observed  in  his  seat ; and  again  he  was 
exposed  to  a similar  misfortune,  to  which  a third 
succeeded.  Still  he  buffeted  the  waves  ; until  at 
last,  after  enduring  two  hours  of  fatigue,  which  J | 
did  not  think  human  nature  capable  of,  he  drifted  | 
m shore. 
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There  the  natives  who  had  kindled  fires,  appear- 
ed in  great  numbers.  They  were  mostly  clothed 
in  skins,  armed  with  spears,  and  accompanied  by 
a great  many  dogs } a party  of  them  seized  the 
man  who  had  landed,  and  conducted  him  behind 
the  sand  hills  lining  the  coast,  which  hid  him 
entirely  from  our  view. 

Twelve  of  my  people  now  launched  themselves 
on  different  spars,  and  whatever  pieces  of  timber 
they  could  find.  Braving  all  difficulties,  they 
at  last  gained  the  beach;  which  they  had  no 
reached,  than  the  natives  came  down,  seized,  and 
conducted  them  behind  the  sand  hills  also. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  us  remaining  on  board, 
to  discover  what  they  were  about,  and  as  we  ob- 
served several  parties  of  the  natives  appear  at  dif- 
ferent times  on  the  shore,  but  unaccompanied  by 
any  of  the  people,  we  conceived  that  all  those  who 
had  landed  were  massacred,  and  that  a similar 
calamity  awaited  the  rest  of  us. 

We  were  obliged  to  shelter  ourselves  in  the  fore- 
castle, as  the  wreck  being  now  fixed,  the  sea  beat 
over  her,  and  there  was  no  other  part  where  we 
could  remain,  even  for  a moment,  in  a state  of 
security. 

All  was  uncertainty  during  the  night ; some 
were  of  opinion,  that  to  avoid  being  tortured  by 
the  savages,  perhaps  thrown  into  the  fires  that  had 
been  seen  cn  shore,  it  would  be  better  to  resign 
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ourselves  to  the  destruction  of  die  watery  element, 
and  thus  endure  but  a few  struggles  in  parting 
with  life.  The  sentiments  of  others  were  different ; 
•they  proposed  gaining  the  shore  in  as  compact  a 
body  as  possible,  and  to  attack  the  / natives  with 
^tones  or  whatever  else  could  be  found.  But  this 
was  overruled,  as  a measure  impracticable,  for  there 


was  no  possibility  even  of  six  men  keeping  together • 


with  considerable  anxiety.  When  it  did  come,  not 


observed  making  towards  the  shore,  and  we  soon  |iJI 
perceived  them  beckoning  and  inviting  us  to  land.  j|m 
In  a few  minutes,  every  spar  and  piece  of  timber  !|tc 
that  could  be  procured  was  afloat,  some  occupied  I11 
by  two  people,  others  by  more,  according  to  the  il1 
size.  I speedily  stripped  off  my  shirt,  put  on  a jr 
jjhort  jacket,  and  wrapped  a shawl  round  my  waist,  :|r 
in  the  corner  of  which  I put  a gold  watch.  I || 
then  seized  a spar  and  launched  into  the  sea.  For  j 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I preserved  my  § 
hold  and  drifted  towards  the  shore  ; sometimes 
cast  so  near,  as  to  touch  the  rocks  with  my  feet, 
aa'.d  then  hurried  away  a considerable  distance ; ] 


and  if  that  number  could  almost  miraculously  get 
<©n  shore  undivided,  the  savages  could  in  a moment 
destroy  them  with  spears. 


The  whole  night  was  spent  in  similar  consulta- 
tions, and  the  approach  of  day  was  anticipated 


an  individual  was  to  be  seen,  until  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  all  the  people  who  had  landed  were 
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t,|  again  I was  precipitated  forwards,  and  in  a mo* 
j|  ment  afterwards,  carried  off  by  the  returning  sea. 
; , At  length  a sudden  jerk,  occasiQned  by  the  swell, 
a I strained  both  my  arms  and  compelled  me  to  quit 
\ the  spar.  At  this  instant,  though  at  some  dis- 
j tance  from  the  beach,  a wave  that  was  advancing 
; rapidly  towards  the  shore,  bore  me  along,  and  in  a 
few  moments  threw  me  senseless  on  the  sands. 
My  people  who  were  on  shore  observed  my  situa- 
p tion,  ran  down,  and  snatching  me  from  the  danger 
i of  the  coming  waves,  conveyed  me  to  a place  of 
I security.  As  they  placed  me  by  a fire  and  used 
’ , every  means  for  my  recovery,  I soon  revived. 

, ! The  first  subject  of  my  inquiry  was  naturally 
! the  fate  of  my  unfortunate  crew ; and  I then  eh- 
[{  joyed  the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  beholding  them  all 
I around  me,  except  those  in  the  long-boat  and  one 
J man  who  perished  near  the  shore.  I then  address- 
ed myself  to  the  natives,  endeavouring  to  explain 
myself  by  signs.  Fortunately  there  was  a Hot- 
tentot present  who  had  lived  with  the  Dutch 
farmers,  and  could  speak  their  language  ; my  third 
mate  was  a Dutchman,  and  these  two  served  as 
interpreters. 

I thanked  the  natives  in  the  name  of  my  whole 
crew,  and  on  the  part  of  my  nation,  for  the  liberal 
and  humane  assistance  which  they  had  afforded  us 
in  our  misfortune,  and  solicited  their  future  kind- 
ness and  support. 
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This  being,  as  I conceived,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot  where  the  Grosvenor  was  lost  in 
1782,  I inquired  whether  any  of  the  natives  re- 
membered such  a catastrophe.  Most  of  them  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  and  ascending  one  of  the 
sand  hills,  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  Grosvenor 
suffered.  I then  desired  to  know  whether  they 
had  received  any  certain  accounts  respecting  the 
fate  of  Captain  Coxon,  who  was  proceeding  on  his 
way  to  the  Cape,  with  several  men  and  vyomen 
passengers  that  were  saved  from  the  wreck.  They 
answered  that  Captain  Coxon  and  the  men  were 
slain.  One  of  the  chiefs  having  insisted  on  taking 
two  of  the  white  ladies  to  his  kraal,  the  Captain 
and  his  people  resisted,  and  not  being  armed,  were 
immediately  destroyed.  The  natives,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  me  to  understand,  that  at  the  period 
when  the  Grosvenor  was  wrecked,  their  nation 
was  at  war  with  the  colonists  ; and  as  the  Captain 
and  his  crew  were  whites,  they  could  not  tell  but 
they  would  assist  the  colonists  in  the  war,  provided 
they  reached  their  farms.  This  intelligence  so  di- 
rectly affected  my  own  situation,  that  I desired  to 
know  on  what  terms  the  Caffres.  and  the  colonists 
how  stood.  We  are  friends/*  said  they,  “ and 
it  will  be  their  fault,  if  we  are  not  always  so/' 
This  answer  relieved  me  from  a very  serious  embar- 
rassment. But  the  fate  of  the  two  unfortunate 
jiadie*  gave  me  so  much  uneasiness,  that  I most 
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earnestly  requested  the  natives  to  tell  me  all  they 
knew  of  their  situation ; whether  they  were  alive 
or  dead,  and  if  living,  what  part  of  the  country 
they  inhabited.  They  replied,  with  much  apparent 
concern,  that  one  of  the  ladies  had  died  a short 
time  after  her  arrival  at  the  kraal,  but  they  under- 
stood  that  the  other  was  living,  and  had  several 
children  by  the  chief.  Where  she  now  is,5* 
said  they,  “ we  know  not.” 

After  receiving  every  possible  information  on 
this  melancholy  subject,  we  principally  employed 
ourselves,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  in  as- 
sisting the  natives  to  save  whatever  came  on  shore 
from  the  wreck.  ■ They  sought  with  the  most  per- 
severing diligence,  for  iron,  burning  it  out  of  the 
pieces  of  wood.  At  night  they  retired,  and  we, 
taking  shelter  under  the  sand  hills,  appointed  part 
of  our  number  to  watch,  while  the  others  tried  to 
repose  around  a fire.  ■ To  sleep,  however,  was  im- 
possible; our  bodies  were  heated  on  one  side  by 
the  fire,  but  chilled  in  such  a manner  by  the  cold 
on  the  other,  as  to  suffer  almost  insupportable  pain. 
The  sand  also,  driven  in  prodigious  quantities  by' 
the  winds,  filled  our  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths,  as  we 
lay  under  the  banks,  and  kept  us  in  constant  mo- 
tion ; and  what  added  to  these  inconveniences* 
were  the  apprehensions  which  we  entertained  re- 
specting the  natives.  I thought  that  they  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  received  our  solicitations  for 
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assistance  in  journeying  towards  the  colonies  with 
coolness,  and  did  not  seem  willing  to  part  with  us 
so  soon. 

Day  at  length  appeared,  and  the  Caffres  return- 
ed in  greater  numbers.  Their  chief,  aware  that 
we  were  in  want  of  food,  brought  us  a ibullock, 
which  they  immediately  slaughtered  by  knocking 
it  on  the  head  and  running  spears  into  the  sides. 
It  was  skinned  almost  in  a moment,  and  cut  up 
into  lumps,  which  the  Caffres  placed  on  the  fire, 
rather  to  singe  than  to  roast,  and  then  devoured 
their  respective  shares  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Though  the  beast  was  a donation  to  us,  the  Caffres 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  subsequently 
dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  it;  they  were  hungry, 
and  they  knew  nothing  of  European  forms.— The 
paunch  was  swallowed  as  it  carpe  warm  from  the 
animal. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  shore,  whence  the 
long-boat  was  seen  at  a considerable  distance. 
The  ship  was  now  dividing  very  fast,  and  the  gale 
increasing;  many  things  were,  therefore,  cast  on 
shore,  which  the  natives  indefatigably  collected. 
At  the  sight  of  a cask  thrown  up,  my  apprehensions 
were  excited,  for  it  contained  sixty  gallons  of  rum, 
a quantity  sufficient  to  have  intoxicated  the  whole 
natives  present,  though  they  amounted  to  at  least 
three  hundred.  I stole  to  the  spot  where  it  was, 
and  staved  in  the  head  unnoticed# 
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The  Caffies  having  found  the  ship's  compass, 
delivered  it  to  the  chief,  who  took  it  to  pieces. 
After  contemplating  the  various  parts  of  which  it 
was  formed,  he  took  out  the  copper  ring  in  which 
it  was  hung,  and,  suspending  it  from  his  neck, 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  ornament.  Re- 
collecting  that  I wore  a pair  of  paste  knee-buckles, 
1 took  them  out,  and,  having  prepared  two  loops, 
I hung  one  on  each  of  his  ears.  The  moment  this 
was  done,  the  chief  stalked  about  with  an  air  of 
uncommon  dignity.  His  people  seemed  to  shew 
Jiim  greater  reverence  than  before,  and  they  were 
employed  for  some  time  in  gazing  at  the  brilliancy 
pf  the  decorations,  and  beholding  his  majestic 
Report  me  nt. 

As  this  donation  gave  me  a powerful  interest 
prith  the  chief,  I availed  myself  of  it  to  obtain 
every  possible  information  relative  to  the  manner® 
and  customs  of  the  Caffres.  During  my  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  this  subject,  most  of  my  people, 
and  also  the  natives,  were  employed  on  the  beach, 
The  latter  picked  up  some  articles  of  dress  with 
which  they  were  highly  gratified,  but  they  did  not 
know  how  to  put  them  on.  When  I saw  a Caifre 
endeavour  to  button  the  collar  of  a shirt  behind,  I 
went  up  and  adjusted  his  dress.  My  people  did 
the  like  to  several  others,  and  they  were  so  pleased 
with  these  attentions,  that  for  some  time,  $11  was 
dancing,  singing,  and  good  humour. 
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Their  revels  being  ended,  I again  addressed  \\ 


the  chief  on  the  subject  of  our  departure,  request - 
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ing  him  to  send  a guide  with  us,  through  the  |r 
deserts,  to  the  first  Christian  settlement,  and  t I 
should  not  fail  to  recompense  his  kindness.  He 
paused  for  a moment,  and  then  very  coolly  replied, 
that  he  would  gratify  my  wishes.  I begged  to 
know  the  time  that  he  would  suffer  us  to  depart, 
when  he  gravely  answered,  “ When  I consider 
that  matter,  you  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
'my  determination.” 

K These  answers,  I own,  alarmed  me.  TJie  coun- 
tenance of  the  savage  seemed  to  betray  some  hostile 
measure  lurking  in  his  mind,  and  yet  his  former 
conduct  was  so  liberal  and  humane,  that  I could 
have  no  just  grounds  for  suspecting  his  integrity. 

I perceived,  however,  the  natives  consulting 
together  in  parties,  and  we  could  not,  from  their 
gestures,  interpret  any  thing  favourable  to  our 
wishes.  What  also  augmented  our  uneasiness, 
wNas  their  abrupt  departure  : as  the  day  drew  to 
a close,  they  disappeared;  leaving  us  to  rest,  a# 
pn  the  preceding  night,  under  shelter  of  the  sand 
hills. 

We  recruited  our  fires  with  some  timber  from 
the  wreck,  and  then  placed  sentinels  as  before. 
We  were  again  tormented  with  clouds  of  sand 
and  a chilling  atmosphere;  (for  June  is  one  of  the 
winter  months  in  that  country.)  The  night 
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•passed  in  consultations  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
of  the  future.  I cautioned  my  people  against 
giving  any  displeasure  to  the  natives,  but  should 
they,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  either  make 
i an  attack,  or  try  to  detain  us  beyond  a certain 
* time,  then  vve  should  firmly  unite,  and  either  force 
our  way  or  perish.  To  this  the  people  fully 
J assented. 

$fter  sunrise,  we  saw  the  Cadres  advancing. 

I Most  of  them  had  lances  in  their  hands ; some 
I carried  clubs,  and  others  were  decorated  with 
| ostrich  feathers*  The  chief  wore  a leopard  skin, 
with  my  knee-buckles  suspended  as  formerly. 
They  saluted  us  in  a friendly  manner,  and  we 
accompanied  them  to  the  beach,  where  they  were 
i indefatigably  occupied  in  procuring  iron. 

This  day  they  shewed  me  how  to  throw  their 
lances,  as  also  a sham-fight;  and  the  chief 
himself  gave  me  some  instructions  how  to  throw  a 
lance.  Nothing  passed  on  the  subject  of  our 
departure,  and  the  natives  as  usual  retired  on  the 
approach  of  night. 

When  morning  appeared,  we  were  all  engaged 
in  looking  out  for  the  long-boat,  but  she  was  not 
to  be  seen.  We  now  began  to  despair  of  ever 
hearing  of  her  again,  and  indeed  our  worst  pre- 
dictions were  afterwards  fulfilled,  for  we  never 
either  saw  or  heard  of  her  more.  ’ it:. 

The  sun  had  been  up  two  hours  before  the 
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Caffres  arrived.  As  little  was  now  to  be  procured 
from  the  wreck,  I begged  the  chief  to  inform  me 
if  he  had  appointed  a guide  for  us,  as  I next  day 
proposed  taking  my  departure.  I shall  furnish 
you  with  two/*  said  he;  and  the  frankness  of  this 
declaration,  at  once  relieved  my  mind  of  all  sub* 
picion. 

Desirous  of  having  the  Hottentot  interpreter 
to  accompany  us  through  the  deserts,  I intimated 
to  the  chief,  how  much  his  services  would  contribute 
to  our  advantage.  The  honest  savage  had  antici- 
pated my  wishes ; he  had  previously  mentioned  it 
to  the  Hottentot,  who  consented  to  proceed  with 
us  to  the  first  Christian  farm.  Another  of  the 
tribe,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
country,  had  likewise  agreed  to  be  of  the  party, 
and  the  information  being  communicated  to  my 
people,  gave  universal  joy  and  satisfaction. 

After  assuring  the  chief,  and  the  Caffres  in 
general,  of  my  unalterable  friendship,  and  that  our 
guides  should  be  rewarded  to  the  extent  of  their 
wishes,  I told  him  we  had  endured  great  distress 
for  want  of  water,  and  begged  to  know  .where 
some  could  be  procured.  “ I will  conduct  yon/* 
he  replied,  “ to  a spring  of  excellent  water,  which 
is  not  far  from  this  place,  and,  if  you  think 
proper,  we  will  proceed  directly  to  the  spot/* 
No  sooner  had  he  said  so,  than  we  $et  out,  the 
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Caffres  singing  and  dancing,  as  we  advanced,  and 
my  people,  though  not  void  of  suspicion,  in 
tolerable  spirits. 

Having  travelled  about  four  miles  through  a 
delightful  country,  we  at  last  came  to  a wood, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a hollow.  The  Caffres 
descended  first,  and  when  we  all  arrived  at  the 
bottom,  the  chief  pointed  to  a brook,  we  drank, 
and  found  the  w'atcr  excellent.  But  on  looking 
around,  when  our  thirst  was  allayed,  our  fears 
were  again  excited  by  the  dismal  appearance  of 
the  place  ; and  most  of  the  people  conceived  that 
the  purpose  of  the  natives  in  bringing  them  here, 
was  a general  massacre  ; I succeeded,  however,  in 
•dispelling  their  apprehensions. 

The  natives  advised  us  to  remain  in  our  present 
situation  for  the  night,  and  we  kindled  a comfort- 
able fire.  But  as  the  night  advanced,  they  did 
not  retire  as  usual  to  their  kraal,  which  became 
a fresh  source  of  alarm  to  my  men ; and  although 
I again  exerted  myself  to  quiet  their  uneasiness,  I 
confess  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  some  ground 
for  it.  Our  watch  was  set,  and  we  guarded 
against  the  worst  ; but  the  Caffres  huddling  to- 
gether, were  soon  lost  in  sleep  ; and  the  place, 
though  dismal  in  appearance,  afforded  us  better 
shelter  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to. 

As  the  sun  appeared,  we  were  roused  by  the 
savages,  and  went  on  in  tolerable  spirits ; but  we 
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had  consumed  the  last  pound  of  our  bullock  be-  h ]i 
fore  leaving  the  sand  hills,  and  we  began  to  dread  k fyv 
approaching  famine*  The  chief,  on  hearing  this,  1 $ 
promised  to  relieve  us  j and  after  journeying  a tac 
few  miles,  and  reaching  the  place  where  it  was  jod 
necessary  to  rest  for  the  night,  he  presented  us 
with  another  billlock.  It  was  soon  dispatched,  ■.  [w\ 
skinned,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  about  four  pounds  tui 
each,  which  we  dressed  as  provisions  ^or  our  tra-  fa 
vels.  m 

This  night  passed  with  less  apprehension  than  j j^j 
the  former,  and  in  the  morning  we  prepared  for  ! 
our  departure.  The  natives  came  about  us,  as- 
sisting in  dividing  the  provisions  ; each  man  was 
to  carry  his  own  stock,  extending  to  about  three 
or  four  pounds  of  beef,  and  a few  biscuit3  which 
had  been  saved  from  the  wreck. 

The  Caffres,  so  far  from  indicating  any  hostility, 
seemed  to  view  cur  preparations  with  regret.  I 
took  the  chief  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  great  and  friendly  attentions  to  me  and  my 
crew ; assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  if  I sur-  j 
vived  the  journey,  that  it  should  be  ever  my  first 
consideration  to  render  him  and  his  people  some 
essential  service.  He  thanked  me,  and  then  re- 
quested that  I would  tell  the  colonists  our  ship 
was  lost  at  sea,  and  so  distant  from  the  land,  that  j 
no  part  of  her  could  possibly  reach  the  shore. 
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Likewise,  he  desired  me  to  put  the  utmost  confi- 


me  for  the  best.  After  my  people  and  the  natives 
had  exchanged  some  mutual  civilities,  we  parted, 
? and  gave  one  another  a last  and  affectionate  adieu. 

The  natives,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
! humane  and  liberal  treatment,  amidst  our  misfor- 
| tunes,  are  a Caffre  tribe  called  Tambouchis,  or 
I Tambuckees.  They  have  b'een  described  as  the 
1 most  ferocious, , vindictive*  and  detestable  class  of 
| beings  that  inhabit  the  vast  territory  of  Caffraria  5, 
but  the  purpose  of  this  atrocious  calumny,  is  to 
I"  screen  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  Dutch 
colonists.  When  the  natives,  incensed  at  the  un- 
j provoked  aggressions  of  the  colonists,  kill  a white 
j man  in  retaliation,  intelligence  was  always  care- 
1 fully  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  government  at  the 
I Cape,  The  poor  savages  were  described  as  a 
herd  of  wolves  prowling  through  the  country,  and 
; carrying  devastation  before  them.  This  was  an 
excuse  for  the  Dutch  farmers  to  assemble,  to  pe» 
j netrate  into  the  country  of  those  they  called  their 
i enemies,  and  massacre  entire  herds,  without  dis- 
tinction even  of  sex  or  age.  Their  object  was  to 
! get  possession  of  the  cattle,  whole  herds  of  which 
they  drove  away,  and  then  lay  in  wait,  until  they 
heard  of  more  within  their  reach,  when  a similar 
depredation  was  repeated.  But  let  me  now  re- 
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tate  an  anecdote  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  ® 
our  journey  . 

One  of  our  guides  suddenly  called  out  to  the  W 
party  to  halt.  “ Now,”  said  he  to  me,  on  en-  11  p 
quiring  the  reason  of  it,  (i  look  attentively  on  the  t- 
spot  where  you  stand  ; it  is  an  unfortunate  place,  coti 
but  worthy  of  your  consideration/’  Seeing  no-  out 
thing  remarkable,  I asked  for  an  explanation,  no 
4<  On  this  spot/'  continued  the  savage,  “ two  of  ua 
my  countrymen  were  a few  years  since  employed  ifti 
in  tending  their  cattle  ; at  that  time  we  enjoyed  a j Ca 
profound  peace  with  the  colonists,  and  harboured  ir 
no  suspicion  of  their  intending  to  injure  us.  In  a fla 
moment,  however,  our  two  countrymen  were  fired  fla 
upon  from  yonder  thicket ; one  fell  dead  on  the  re 
spot,  the  other,  being  only  wounded,  was  so  for-  « 
tunate  as  to  make  his  escape.  The  settlers  then  t( 
took  possession  of  our  cattle,  and  drove  them  j 
home  to  their  farms.  Intelligence  of  this  murder 
and  robbery  was  soon  conveyed  through  the  hordes, 
and  occasioned  the  last  war  between  the  colonists  j 
and  Caffres/’ 

The  poor  savage  told  this  story  with  so  much  j 
feeling  and  simplicity,  that  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  his  sincerity.  On  being  asked,  whether 
all  the  colonists  were  of  the  same  odious  disposition, 
he  answered,  “ I hope  not.”  And,  in  truth, there 
are  many,  who  hold  the  general  conduct  of  their 
unjust  neighbours  in  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
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Our  two  guides  also  explained  the  reasons  why 
the  CafFres  had  detained  us  so  long.  When  they 
had  consulted  together  respecting  our  departure, 
it  was  resolved  not  to  suffer  Us  to  proceed  until 
they  had  got  every  thing  from  the  wreck.  They* 
conceived  that  we  would  inform  the  colonists  of 
our  misfortune,  and  that  notwithstanding  they  had 
i|  no  right  to  pass  Fish  River,  they  would  come  ia 
search  of  plunder,  which  actually  happened,  as  I 
afterwards  understood.  On  that  occasion  the 
!j  Caffres  assembled  in  considerable  numbers,  and  in 
1 a menacing  tone,  desired  to  know  ««  how  they 
j dared  to  pass  Fish  River, which  is  -their  boun* 
dary.  The  colonists  acquiesced  in  the  alleged 
i restriction,  and,  with  brass  and  other  trinkets* 
i which  perfectly  satisfied  them,  purchased  permission 
j to  remain. 

The  country,  near  the  place  of  our  shipwreck, 
j Wa8  finely  wooded,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
‘j  reach;  and  considering  the  season,  which  was  win- 
Dj  ter,  produced  a most  abundant  vegetation.  The 
E|  cattle  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  baffle  calcu- 
; lation,  and  they  were  equal  in  condition  to  the 
i best  fed  oxen  of  Great  Britain.  We  saw  no 

I sheep,  nor  could  we  observe  the  smallest  traces  of 
agricultural  operations.  The  surrounding  country 
was  of  immense  extent,  yet  bounded  by  mountains, 
which,  seemed  to  contain  the  sburce  of  numerous 
tjvulets,  gliding  through  the  plain  ia  various  di* 
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rections.  The  tree  mimosa  was  native  to  the  soil*  : 
and  the  woods  were  so  beautifully  interspersed,  as  i 
to  give  the  land  all  the  appearance  of  a plantation  I 
originally  designed,  and  afterwards  perfected  by 
art  and  labour. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  June,  we  de-  ^ 
parted,  after  the  sun  was  well  up.  Our  guides  1 1: 
were  intelligent,  and  explained  to  us  that  we  could  { 
on  no  account  travel  early,  as  the  wild  beasts 
constantly  rise  with  the  sun,  and  then  range  the  M 
deserts  in  quest  of  their  prey.  Notwithstanding  c 
this  salutary  caution,  and  although  we  were  all  * 
unarmed,  the  people  became  impatient  to  advance,  P 
but  the  guides  would  not  move  from  the  fires  i 
until  about  nine  o’clock.  |o 

We  bore  to  the  westward,  .for  the  purpose  of  |$i 
obtaining  fresh  water,  and  struck  into  the  interior,  |p 
as  towards  the  coast  it  was  generally  brackish, 
The  country  through  which  we  travelled,  was  Ip 
beautifully  varied  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  exten-  A 
sive  plains  finely  watered,  but  less  wooded  than  ' ^ 
formerly.  Having  proceeded  nearly  thirty-five 
miles,  we  wished  to  rest  for  the  night,  beside  a 
brook  at  the  corner  of  a wood  Our  guides  told  us  j 
that  the  place  was  the  haunt  of  leopards,  and  if 
they  scented  the  party,  nothing  could  prevent  | 
them  from  destroying  some  of  us.  We  enlarged  j 
our  fire,  and  began  to  consult  on  the  most  likely 
means  of  security  5 but  scarcely  had  tbs  converse  : 

- - : 
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lion  regarding  it  began,  when  the  more  powerful 
influence  overcame  oar  apprehensions,  and  we  rei 
posed  in  quiet  until  morning. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  sun  risen,  than  We  were 
all  roused  by  the  tremendous  roaring  of  lions. 
Had  they  discovered  us  when  asleep,  we  should 
inevitably  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  we  now 
thought  of  our  lucky  escape. 

We  lost  a considerable  portion  of  this  day 
Searching  for  water,  a small  stream  of  which  we 
j discovered  towards  sun-set,  near  the  skirts  of  a 
! forest ; and  as  we  had  travelled  about  thirty 
i miles,  we  determined  to  rest  there  for  the  night. 

; Through  the  day,  we  had  observed  frequent  trace* 
of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  this  night,  our 
l situation  was  equally  dangerous  as  during  the  one 
I preceding.  But  when  day  appeared,  we  had  the* 

.!  satisfaction  to  find,  that  no  one  was  missing  of  the 
i party. 

At  noon,  we  came  up  with  a horde  of  CafFre  s, 
||  that  were  distinguished  by  their  own  countrymen 
jj  as  a bad  tribe.  At  first  we  spoke  to  sdme  CafFre 
i women,  who  behaved  kindly,  and  gave  us  milk  in 
one  or  two  baskets,  made  of  twigs,  woven  so  closely 
! together,  as  to  hold  water.  Proceeding  but  a 
| Short  Way  farther,  We  were  stopped  by  twelve 
CafFre  men,  armed  with  spears,  and  clothed  in 
i leopard  skins.  Our  guides,  alarmed  by  their 
j appearance,  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish 
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Rfver,  which  was  within  two  hundred  yards  of  v; 
the  place  where  we  stood.  Though  we  repeat*  i 
cdly  called  to  them  to  return,  they  immediately  | 
crossed  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  was  dry,  and  i 
having  reached  the  opposite  bank,  ascended  an  t 
adjoining  mountain  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  I 
The  savages  brandished  their  spears,  and  used  J 
menacing  gestures.  We  could  not  understand  i 
what  they  said,  but  determined  to  part  neither  J 
with  our  clothes  nor  our  provisions,  if  these  were  | 
what  they  desired.  A Caffre  attempted  to  snatch  1 
a knife,  which  one  of  my  people  had  slung  over  $ 
his  shoulder.  This  the  owner  resisting,  he  lost  < 
his  hold  of  it,  which  so  enraged  the  savage,  that  ig 
he  raised  his  knee  apparently  to  kill  the  man.  g 
While  standing  thus,  he  presented  a picture  truly  | 
dreadful.  He  wore  a leopard's  skin ; his  black 
visage  was  bedaubed  with  red  ochre  ; his  eyes,  in-  | 
flamed  with  rage,  seemed  starting  from  their  , 
sockets ; his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  teeth  i 
gnashing.  But  he  was  diverted  from  hi3  purpose,  ■ 
and  dropped  his  lance  ; when  we  instantly  crossed  i 
the  river  in  pursuit  of  our  guides,  who  expressed  1 
the  highest  satisfaction  at  our  escape.  They 
assured  us,  that  if  the  rest  of  their  tribe  had  not  j 
been  hunting,  when  we  got  to  Fish  River,  not  j 
a man  of  us  would  have  survived,  and  described  j 
these  people  as  the  most  wkked  horde  ©f  all  j 
Caffrarku 
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In  descending  the  mountain,  the  beautiful  pros* 
pect  made  us  forget  our  danger.  The  country 
was  of  a pleasing  inequality  of  surface,  with 
clumps  of  the  mimosa  on  the  rising  grounds,  and 
shrubs  ©f  various  descriptions.  A thousand  rivu- 
lets seemed  to  wind  through  the  plains,  and  innu- 
merable herds  of  cattle  were  scouring  over  them, 
or  pasturing  on  the  herbage,  and  drinking  at  the 
streams.  As  far  as  the  sight  could  extend,  it  was 
gratified  by  new  beauties,  until  the  more  distant 
I objects  gradually  faded  from  our  view,  and  were 
j lost  in  the  horizon. 

Before  the  close  of  the  day,  we  made  a kind 
e£  barricade,  as  a defence  against  wild  animals, 
and  having  lighted  fires,  lay  down  to  rest.  But 
our  sleep  was  constantly  disturbed  through  the 
j night,  by  a herd  of  elephants  brushing  through  a 
i neighbouring  wood,  passing  and  returning  almost 
every  moment.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  enclosure, 
we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  been  trampled 
:i  to  death  by  those  monstrous  animals. 

Proceeding  in  the  morning,  we  travelled  through 
a delightful  country.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
we  fell  in  with  a few  deserted  huts,  and  entered 
j one  of  them.  We  paid  severely  for  on r curiosity, 
being  in  a moment  completely  covered  over  with 
fleas.  At  night  we  had  travelled  about  thirty 'five? 
miles,  and  I was  alarmed  to  find,  that  many  of  the 
party  made  grievous  complaints  of  sore  feet.  At 
H 2 
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the  beginning,  there  were  only  four  pair  of  slieei  C°: 
among  the  whole  of  us. 

We  set  out  at  seven  next  morning,  but  many  “1 
dropped  behind  in  the  course  of  the  day,  being  W 
almost  worn  out  with  fatigue*.  In  these  circum-  j bi 
stances,  I thought  it  incumbent  on  those  who  were  l« 
able,  in  which  number  I was  myself,  to  hasten  for- 
ward, and  provide  a place  where  wood  and  water  of 
could  be  obtained.  We  remained  the  following 
morning  until  sun-rise,  but  none  of  the  people 
came  up.  The  guides  told  us  that  we  should 
reach  a Christian  settlement  during  the  day, 
yvhich  we  did,  but  unfortunately  found  it  deserted. 

The  situation  of  the  absent  people  kept  us 
awake  during  the  ensuing  night.;  the  only  consi- 
deration among  the  men  was  the  fate  of  their 
messmates,  whom  they  despaired  of  ever  again 
beholding.  They  had  been  left  in  a place  fre- 
quented by  ferocious  birds  of  prey,  and  were  alsa 
in  danger  from  the  Boshishmen,  who  infest  the 
same  quarter,  and  destroy  the  objects  of  their-  * 
vengeance  with  poisoned  arrows. 

We  remained  an  hour  after  sunrise  the  following  | 

, morning;  but  of  sixty,  comprising  the  party  when 
we  left  the  beach,  thirty-six  had  been  obliged  to 
drop  behind.  We  were  encouraged,  however,* 
with  assurances  from  our  guides,  of  the  vicinity  of  J 
an  inhabited  settlement,  the  last  having  been  des- 
troyed by  the  Caffres,  during  their  war  with  the  j 
■'  . | 

1 
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Colonists.  Travelling  three  hours  without 
single  halt,  one  of  the  guides  joyfully'  exclaimed, 
“ I see  a Hottentot  attending  a flock  of  sheep/* 
We  all  hastened  to  the  place  where  he  stood,  and 
observed  him,  at  a considerable  distance,  tending  a 
flock  of  at  least  four  thousand.  The  shepherd,  at 
first,  seemed  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  so  many 
of  us,  all  in  a body;  but  perceiving  that  we  were 
mostly  whites,  and  unarmed,  he  stopped  until  we 
came  up.  I requested  him  to  direct  us  the 
nearest  way  to1  the  first  settlement,  which  he  did, 
at  the  same  time  saying  it  was  three  hours  journey 
distant. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  party 
at  this  information  ; the  chief  object  was  who 
should  be  first.  At  length  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
farm  belonging  to  Jan  du  Pliesies,  who  fortunately 
was  a settler  of  the  best  character.  He  had  been 
born  in  Holland,  but  for  many  years  had  resided 
in  Africa,  and  was  a man  of  humane  and  generous 
principles.  He  was  himself  about  sixty  years  old, 
and  his  family  consisted  of  five  or  six  sons,  and 
their  wives  and  children,  together  with  a daughter, 
making,  in  the  whole,  nearly  twenty  people.  His 
stock,  however,  was  nc4  less  than  twelve  thousand 
sheep,  and  one  thousand  oxen.  The  cottage  in 
>viiich  he  dwelt  was  formed  of  clay,  thatched  with 
a kind  of  reed,  and  furnished  with  a few  stools^  % 
NUblc,  ?nd  some  kitchen  utensils. 
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II 

On  hearing  the  history  of  our  disaster,  and  our 
requests  for  relief  to  those  left  behind,  his  counte-  'I 
nance  betrayed  evident  marks  of  sensibility.  He  I 
said  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  immediately  directed  two  of  his  sons  to 
harness  eight  oxen  to  a waggon,  with  injunctions 
to  travel  all  night  to  the  spot  that  the  guides 
described. 

This  sequestered  habitation  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  on  which  were  hung  to  dry  the  $ 
skins  of  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  and  other  ferocious 
animals,  killed  in  ,the  vicinity  of  it,  I also  ob- 
served, lying  near  .the  door,  the  carcases  of  two  | 
enormous  creatures  apparently  recently  destroyed. 
These,  the  colonist  told  me,  were  two  rhinoceroses 
killed,  but  the  day  before,  by  his  sons  on  their  own 
land.  According  to  his  information,  the  rhinoce- 
ros is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other  animal  of  J 
the  deserts ; even  the  lion  will  fly  before  him,  of 
which,  he  said,  he  had  a proof,  about  two  years  { 
preceding.  Traversing  his  grounds,  in  the  morn-  • 
ing,  he  observed  a lion  enter  a thicket,  half  a mile  £ 1 
from  the  place  where  he  stood.  In  a few  minutes  I 1 
after,  he  saw  a 6econd,  then  a third,  and  next  a ! 
fourth  ; they  seemed  leisurely  following  each  other ; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  counted  nine  that  en-  | 1 
tered  the  same  wood.  Never  having  witnessed  so  j 1 
many  of  the  same  species  collected  together,  he  1 
^ was  desirous  to  know  the  cause  of  it ; he  therefore 
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concealed  himself.  But  waiting  more  than  aa 
l hour  without  either  seeing  any  of  them,  or  hearing 
| any  noise  from  the  quarter  where  they  lay,  he 
| began  to  despair  of  having  his  curiosity  gratified. 
At. length  a rhinoceros,  of  uncommon  magnitude, 
approached  the  wood.  He  stood  motionless  for 
about  five  minutes,  when  he  arrived  at  a short  dis- 
I tance  from  the  thicket,  then  tossed  up  his  nose, 

I and  at  last  scented  the  animals  lying  in  conceal- 
ment. In  an  instant  he  darted  into  the  wood, 

| and  within  five  minutes  afterwards,  all  the  lion* 

| scampered  away  in  different  directions,  seemingly 
in  the  greatest  terror.  The  rhinoceros  beat  about 
the  wood  a considerable  time,  in  search  of  his 
enemies,  but  finding  none,  at  last  broke  cover, 
and  appeared  on  the  plain.  Then  looking  around 
him,  he  furiously  tore  up  the  earth.  The  farmer 
remained  quietly  in  his  retreat,  until  the  animal 
disappeared,  and  then  returned  home. 

Next  morning,  during  breakfast,  on  a sheep,  we 
obtained  some  interesting  information  respecting 
this  part  of  the  country*  and  the  restrictions  oa 
the  colonists  by  the  Dutch  government  at  the 
Cape.  “ I have  lead  ore,”  said  Jan  du  Pliesies, 
44  on  my  own  farm,  so  near  the  surface  that  we  can 
scrape  it  up  with  our  hands : yet  we  dare  not 
touch  it ; were  we  known  to  melt  or  use  a single 
pound  of  it,  we  should  be  all  transported  t® 
Batavia  for  life.” 
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Our  benefactor  sent  messengers  to  his  fri£nd$, 
desiring  their  assistance  in  conveying  us  to  the 
Cape.  Several  came  and  behaved  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  liberality,  even  offering 
accommodations  in  their  own  houses,  until  the 
crew  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  for  the 
journey,  when  they  promised  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  conducting  them  thither. 

Meantime,  we  were  interrupted  with  intelligence 
of  the  waggon  being  in  sight  $ and  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  twenty-three  of  my  people, 
chiefly  Lascars,  arrive  in  it.  They  were  f6und 
pear  a wood,  and  had  given  up  all.  hopes  of  relief. 
The  preceding  day,  thirteen  of  their  companions 
had  separated  from  them,  and  it  could  not  be 
known  whither  they  had  strayed.  These  I never 
saw  again,  but  after  my  arrival  in  Europe,  I under- 
stood that  all  had  got  in  safety  to  the  Cape, 
though  not  without  enduring  great  hardships. 

My  next  consideration  was  how  to  reward  our 
-guides,  which,  for  some  time,  gave  me  great 
pneasiness.  At  length,  however,  a piece  of  very 
extraordinary  information  relieved  me  from  this 
embarrassment.  One  of  the  people  informed  me, 
that  a sailor  had  possessed  himself  of  a dozen  of 
my  table  spoons,  and  likewise  several  tea-spoons, 
before  quitting  the  wreck,  all  of  which  he  had 
now  about  him.  I immediately  went  up  to  thp 
man,  and  demanded  my  property,  which  he 
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returned  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  giving  m3 
to  understand  at  the  same  time,  that  he  intended 
restoring  them  when  we  arrived  at  the  Cape.  I 
gave  four  or  five  of  the  largest  to  the  farmer,  who, 
in  return,  delivered  two  oxen  of  extraordinary 
size  to  me,  and  the  like  number  of  sheep.  I pre- 
sented these  animals  to  our  guides,  as  the  reward 
of  their  fidelity.  They  thanked  me  heartily,  and 
I then  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  fertile  and  der 
I lightful  plains  of  Caffraria. 

Qur  benevolent  host  now  provided  us  with  a 
I waggon  and  two  sets  of  oxen,  eight  in  each  set, 
two  or  three  Hottentot  drivers,  and  provisions  to 
i |gerve  until  reaching  the  next  settlement.  One  of 
| his  sons,  completely  armed,  also  attended  us ; and 
j he  besides  gave  us  a recommendatory  letter  to  the 
! other  settlers. 

We  took  our  departure,  being  forty-seven  in 
number,  from  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Jan  du 
j Pliesies,  and  after  travelling  thirty-five  miles, 
reached  another  farm  towards  the  close  of  day. 

I We  remained  there  during  the  night,  and  on  leav- 
ing it  next  day,  Cornelius  Englebrocks,  the  owner, 

I who  had  shewn  us  equal  hospitality,  insisted  on 
©ur  acceptance  of  nine  sheep.  He  lamented  that 
he  could  not  give  us  a morsel  of  bread.  **  We 
live,"  said  he,  “ the  year  round,  chiefly  on  mut* 
ton  and  game,  but  seldom  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
loaf. 
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During  the  four  or  five  succeeding  days,  we 
travelled  on  from  house  to  house,  situated  gene- 
rally about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  journey  distant 
from  each  other,  and  at  all  we  were  received  with 
the  kindest  hospitality.  In  the  fidelity  of  my  re- 
cital, I am  bound  to  say  so,  because  the  colonists 
have,  without  distinction,  been  frequently  repre- 
sented as  ferocious  robbers,  scarcely  to  be  restrained 
within  any  bounds.  Though  most  of  them  may 
merit  such  a character,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  a deserving  class,  whose  repute  ought 
carefully  to  be  preserved  from  opprobrium. 

In  the  course  of  several  days  travel,  we  could 
get  but  little  bread,  and  not  much  water.  The 
countries  through  which  we  passed,  were  alternately 
hill  and  dale,  and  afforded  the  most  romantic  pros- 
pects. We  often  saw  vast  numbers  of  wolves, 
and  such  droves  of  the  deer  called  spring-buck , 
that  they  could  not  contain  fewer  than  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  thousand.  Indeed,  many  of  the  set- 
tlers informed  me,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  kill  three  at  a single  shot.  We  likewise  saw 
great  quantities  of  Guinea  fowl,  which,  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  are  easily  caught  by  the  farmers* 
dogs.  The  zebra,  a kind  of  wild  ass,  with  a 
beautifully  striped  skin,  is  common  in  these  re- 
mote colonies ; and  I have  repeatedly  seen  four 
ostriches  together,  which  did  not  eeem  much 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  our  caravan. 
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Many  places  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  par- 
ticular haunts  of  wild  beasts  ; but,  though  tremen- 
- dous  to  a European,  they  are  less  formidable  than 
r a Boshishman  to  a Hottentot.  1 had  heard  so 
i much  of  these  savage  people,  that  I was  particu- 

Ilarly  desirous  to  see  one  of  their  tribe,  and  luckily 
my  curiosity  was  gratified.  A colonist,  at  whose 
I house  we  sojourned  for  the  night,  had  many  years 
l before  fought  against  a party  of  Boshishmen, 

^ several  of  whom  were  killed.  An  infant,  whose 
mother  probably  also  suffered,  was,  nevertheless 
preserved,  and  taken  home  to  the  house  of  the 
f colonist,  where  he  was  brought  up.  When  I saw 
i!  him  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  but  not 
>j  more  than  four  feet  two  inches  in  stature.  His 
h nose  was  not  a prominent  feature,  but  merely  a 
|!  piece  of  skin  that  lay  flat  over  the  nostrils ; and 
1 although  his  make  was  athletic,  no  antelope  could 
be  more  alert,  or  agile  in  its  motions.  When  the 
numbers  of  the  Boshishmen  are  sufficiently  strong, 
they  attack  and  kill  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres 
wherever  they  can  find  them,  and  the  colonists 
hunt  the  Boshishmen  as  they  do  wild  beasts  ; they 
never  obtain  quarter.  These  savages  use  a bow 
two  feet  and  a half  long,  and  arrows  about  four 
inches  shorter,  which  are  dipped  in  such  a deadly- 
poison,  that,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  it 
baffles  all  human  remedy. 
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Proceeding  through  a dismal  valley,  three  miles 
in  length,  our  conductors  told  us  it  was  called 
Boshlshmans  Path  ; and  the  whole  way  they  held 
their  muskets  presented,  as  if  going  to  fire  at  some 
particular,  object.  Thick  brush- wood  covered  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  except  where  rocks  appeared ; 
and  in  the  secluded  cavities  formed  by  these  masses, 
lay  whole  hordes  of  these  extraordinary  people. 
Our  conductors  constantly  warned  us  to  be  on  oxxi 
guard,  as  they  knew  the  Boshishmen  were  there, 
and  looking  at  us,  though  we  did  not  perceive 
them.  Unquestionably  they  were  present,  but 
most  likely  deterred  by  our  numbers  from  attacking 
i us.  These  people  live  by  plunder,  and  on  the 
fruit  of  a small  tree,  which  is  called  Boshishman’s 
bread.  They  are  considered  almost  a distinct  race 
of  mankind. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  of  July,  our 
journey  was  not  interrupted  by  any  disagreeable 
occurrence  ; the  country  through  which  we  pass- 
ed, continued  to  disclose  new  beauties  ; and  a t 
we  traversed  the  rich  vales,  abounding  in  fragrant 
berbs,  I was  occasionally  amused  by, the  observa- 
tions of  the  sailors.  One  3aid  he  would  build  a 
house  on  such  a spot,  when  he  had  made  a far-* 
tune  and  given  up  the  sea  ; but  a different  situa- 
tion was  preferred  by  another,  who  declared  it^ 
should  be  his  residence,  and  that  he  would  bringv 
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Kis  wife  and  family  to  live  there.  A third  choosing 
some  more  delightful  spot,  beguiled  the  time  ad 
we  advanced  on  our  way. 

About  the  fourteenth  of  July,  we  reached  the 
settlement  of  an  old  blind  man,  who  was  so  af- 
fected at  the  account  of  our  disaster,  that  he 
burst  into  tears.  After  supper,  he  said  lie  would 
celebrate  our  meeting  with  a song,  and  immediately 
commenced  with  a voice  of  thunder.  A general 
shout  of  applause  succeeded.  ° Now  Captain/* 
said  he,  addressing  me,  “I  have  a favour  to  ask 
of  you — pray  desire  all  your  people  to  sing.5* 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  so  whimsi-* 
cal  a request ; but  I desired  an  American  sailor 
beside  me  to  sing  one  of  his  b^st  song&  He  had 
no  sooner  begun,  than  all  the  Lascars  accompanied 
him,  and  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the  Swedes, 
Portuguese,  Dutchmen,  and  the  whole  crew,  in 
their  several  languages,  altogether  forming  such  a 
concert  as,  I believe,  was  never  heard  before. 
Our  host,  however,  was  so  much  entertained  with 
their  music,  that  he  almost  dropped  from  his  seat 
in  a fit  of  laughter. 

On  the  twenty-second  we  reached  Zwellingdam, 
and  experienced  a hospitable  reception  from  the 
chief  man,  who  presides  over  a settlement  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  houses.  Next  morning  he  gave 
me  a recommendatory  letter  to  General  Craig, 
commanderdmchief  at  the  Cape,  and  as  the 
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general  was  his  friend,  he  requested  him  to  do 
me  every  service  in  his  power,  which  he  should 
consider  as  an  obligation  conferred  on  himself, 

I remained  two  days  with  the  liberal  and  bene- 
volent owner  of  Helter  Busk,  the  next  settlement 
at  which  we  rested,  and  departed  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th.  Our  journey  was  but  short,  as  we 
arrived  the  same  evening  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; and  although  I was  emaciated  in  body, 
I was,  nevertheless,  in  tolerable  health. 

The  only  thing  now  wanting  to  complete  my 
satisfaction,  was  the  arrival  of  my  people,  who 
crept  slowly  after  me.  Every  painful  reflection 
however,  at  'once  subsided,  when  I considered 
that  a British  officer  had  the  command  at  the 
Cape.  I had  a letter  to  General  Craig;  but, 
independant  of  this,  I conceived  that  the  situa- 
tion of  my  surviving  crew  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  which  I knew  to  be  a 
predominant  virtue  in  a British  soldier. 

The  General,  indeed,  did  not  assist  me  himself, 
but  referred  me  to  Admiral  Elphinstone,  (Lord 
Keith.)  He  received  me  with  every  mark  of 
tenderness  and  commiseration,  and  assured  me, 
that  as  my  people  arrived  at  the  Cape,  they 
should  be  accommodated  until  they  got  opportu- 
nities to  ship  themselves  for  their  respective  desti- 
nations. His  promises  we^  not  made  and  for- 
gotten. During  six  weeks  that  I remained,  about 
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thirty  of  the  people,  chiefly  Lascars,  arrived  in 
a state  of  absolute  nakedness.  The  brave  and 
generous  admiral  immediately  gave  directions  for 
their  relief,  and  afterwards  sent  them  to  Cape- 
Town,  to  join  one  of  the  East  India  Company's 
extra-ships,  bound  to  Bengal. 

In  my  second  visit  to  this  respectable  officer, 
he  interrogated  me  concerning  the  colonists,  and 
X rejoiced  at  having  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  He  left  no  branch,  which  he  thought 
nece-ssary  for  his  information,  untouched,  and  the 
observations  which  he  made,  disclosed  a compre- 
hensive and  penetrating  mind.  After  receiving  a 
a list  of  the  persons  who,  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  had  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness,  he 
emphatically  said,  u I will  order  presents  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  be 
sent  to  these  honest  people,  as  a reward  for  their 
.humanity." 

I took  my  departure  from  the  Cape  in  the  ship 
Saint  Cecilia,  Captain  Palmer,  and  arrived  at 
Crookhaven,  in  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  1796.  We  set  sail  for  England  in  a 
% few  days  afterwards,  and  as  we  made  a speedy 
passage,  I soon  found  myself  once  more  in  London. 
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A Wonderful  Escape 


FROM  TIIE 


EFFECTS  OF  A STORM, 


JUABRADOR  is  a part  of  North  America^ 
where  the  climate  is  so  excessively  cold  during  the 
winter,  that  wine  becomes  frozen  into  a solid  mass, 
and  the  very  breath  falls  on  the  blankets  of  a bed 
in  the  Form  of  a hoar  frost.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
people  called  ,the  Esquimaux,  whose  usual  mode 
of  travelling  is  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  on  the 
ice:  this  sometimes  proves  a very  perilous  under- 
taking.—The  following  is  an  interesting  aqcount 
of  such  an  expedition,  given  by  an  Englishman 
who  had  emigrated  to  America. 


Having  occasion  to  visit  Okkak,  about  150 
^English  miles  distan  t from  Nain,  my  friend  Samuel 


FN  A JOURNEY  OVER  TIIE  FROZEN  SEA  1$ 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


I,  with  three  other  men. 
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left  Nam  on  the  11th  of  March  1782,  early  in  the 
morning,  with  very  clear  weather,  the  stars  shining 
with  uncommon  lustre.  Our  company  were  in 
two  sledges: — An  "Esquimaux  sledge  is  drawn  by 
a species  of  dog  not  unlike  a wolf  in  shape.  Like 
them,  they  never  bark,  but  howl  disagreeably. 
They  are  kppt  by  the  Esquimaux  in  greater  packs 
or  teams,  In  proportion  to  the  affluence  of  their 
master.  They  quietly  submit  to  be  harnessed  for 
their  work,  and  are  treated  with  little  mercy  by 
tht  Esquimaux,  who  make  them  do  hard  duty  for 
the  small  quarftity  of  food  they  allow  them.  This 
consists  c'Vefly  of  ofFai,  old  skins,  entrails,  such 
parts  of  whale-flesh  as  are  unfit  for  other  use,  See . 
Sc c.  and  if  they  are  not  provided  with  this  kind  of 
dog's  meat,  they  suffer  them  to  go  and  seek  dead 
Ish  and. muscles  upon  the  beach. 

When  pinched  with  hunger,  they  will  swallow 
almost  any  thing,  and  on  a journey  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  harness  within  the  snow-house  over 
night,  lest  by  devouring  it,  they  should  render  it 
impossible  to  proceed  in  the  morning.  .Whfcn  the 
travellers  arrive  at  their  night  quarters,  ana  the 
dogs  are  unharnessed,  they  are  left  to  burrow  in 
the  snow,  where  they  please,  andjn  the  morning 
are  surb  to  come  at  their  driver’s  call,  when  they 
receive  some  food.  Their  strengths. and  speed, 
even  with  a hungry  stomach,  are  astonishing.  In 
fastening  them  to  the  sledge,  care  is  taken  not  to 
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let  them  go  abreast.  They  are  tied  by  separate 
thongs,  of  unequal  lengths,  to  a horizontal  bar 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  sledge  ; an  old  knowing-one 
leads  the  way,  running  10  or  20  paces  a-head, 
directed  by  the  driver's  whip,  which  is  of  great 
length,  and  can  be  well  managed  only  by  an  Esqui- 
maux. The  other  dogs  follow  like  a flock  of 
sheep.  If  one  of  them  receives  a lash,  he  generally 
bites  his  neighbour,  and  the  bite  goes  round. 

But  to  return  to  our  expedition  ; we  were  all  in 
good  spirits,  and  appearances  being  in  our  favour, 
we  hoped  to  reach  Okkak  in  safety  in  two  or  three 
days.  The  track  over  the  frozen  sea* *  was  in 
the  best  possible  order,  and  we  went  with  ease  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour-  After  we 
had  passed  the  islands  in  the  bay  qf  Najn,  we  kept 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  coast ; both  to 
gain  the  smoothest  part  of  the  ice,  and  to  weather 
the  high  promontory  of  Kiglapeit.  About  8 
o’clock  we  met  a sledge  with  Esquimaux  turning 
in  from  the  sea.  After  the  usual  salutation,  the 
Esquimaux  alighting,  held  some  conversation,  as 
is  their  general  practice,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  some  hints  were  thrown  out  by  the  strange 
Esquimaux,  that  it  would  be  better  to  return. 
However,  as  we  saw  no  reason  whatever  for  it, 
and  only  suspected  that  the  Esquimaux  wished  to 

* The  Sea  in  this  country  is  frozen  over  in  winter* 
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enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends, a little  longer* 
we  proceeded.  After  some  time,  the  Esquimaux 
who  drove  the  sledges,  hinted  that  there  was  a 
ground  swell*  under  the  ice.  It  was  hardly 
perceptible,  except  on  lying  down  and  applying 
the  ear  close  to  the  ice^  when  a hollow  disagreeable 
grating  and  roaring  noise  was  heard,  as  if  ascending 
from  -the  abyss.  The  weather  remained  clear, 
except  towards  the  East,  vvhere  a bank  of  light 
clouds  appeared,  interspersed  with  some  dark 
streaks.  But  the  wind  being  strong  from  the 
North  West,  nothing  less  than  a sudden  change 
of  weather  was  expected.  The  Sun  had  now 
reached  its  height*  and  there  was  as  yet  little  or 
no  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  But 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  under  the  ice,  had  grown 
more  perceptible,  so  as  rather  to  alarm  us,  and  we 
began  to  think  it  prudent  to  keep  close  to  the 
shore.  The  ice  had  cracks  and  large  openings  in 
many  places,  some  of  which  formed  chasms  of 
one  or  two  feet  wide,  but  as  they  are  not  uncom- 
mon even  in  its  best  state,  and  the  dogs  easily  leap 
over  them,  the  sledge  following  without  danger, 
they  are  terrible  only  to  new  comers. 


* j4  ground  snpelbis  a motion  of  the  sea  under  thz 
frozen  fart  of  it , which  can  be  easily  heard  by  t%0M 
mtho  stand  on  the  ice , 
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As  soon  as  the  sun  declined  towards  the  West, 
ihe  wind  increased  and  rose  to  a storm  : the  bank 
of  clouds  from  the  East  began  to  ascend,  and  the 
dark  streaks  to  put  themselves  in  motion  against 
the  wind.  The  snow  was  violently  driven  about 
by  partial  whirlwinds,  both  on  the  ice,  and  from 
off  the  peaks  of  the  high  mountains,  and  filled 
the  air.  At  the  same  time,  the  ground  swell 
had  increased  so  much,  that  its  effects  upon  the 
ice  became  very  extraordinary  and  alarming.  The 
sledges,  instead  of  gliding  along  smoothly  upon 
an  even  surface,  sometimes  ran  with  violence  after 
the  dogs,  and  shortly  after  seemed  with  difficulty 
to  ascend  the  rising  hill,  for  the  elasticity  of  so 
vast  a body  of  ice,  of  many  leagues  square,  sup- 
ported by  a troubled  sea,  though  in  some  places 
three  or  four  yards  in  thicknesss  would  in  some 
degree  occasion  z waving  motion,  not  unlikp 
that  of  a sheet  of  paper  accommodating  itself  to 
the  surface  of  a rippling  stream.  Noises  were 
now  likewise  distinctly  heard  in  many  directions, 
like  the  report  of  cannon,  owing  to  the  bursting 
of  the  ice  at  some  distance. 

The  Esquimaux  therefore  drove  with  all  haste 
towards  the  shore,  intending  to  take  up  their 
night -quarter's  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nivakj 
but  as  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  ice  would 
break  and  disperse  in  the  open  sea,  one  of  the 
Esquimaux  advised  to  push  forward  to  the  nprtfe 
1 5 
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of  the  Nivak,  from  whence  he  hoped  the  ice  tft 
Okkak  might  stiii  remain  entire.  To  this  pro- 
posal vve  all  agreed,  but  when  the  sledges  ap- 
proached the  coast,  the  prospect  before  us  was 
truly  terrific.  The  ice  having  broken  loose  from 
the  rocks,  was  forced  up  and  down  dashing  and* 
breaking  into  a thousand  pieces  against  the  preci- 
pices, with  a tremendous  noise  ; which,  added  to 
the  raging  of  the  wind,  and  the  snow  drifting 
about  in  the  air,  deprived  us  almost  of  the  power 
of  seeing  any  thing  distinctly. 

To  make  the  land  at  any  risk,  was  now  the 
only  liope  left  ; but  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, the  fl  ighted  dogs  could  be  forced  forward, 
the  whole  i bodp  of  the  ice  sinking  frequently 
below  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  then  rising  above  it. 
As  the  only  moment  to  land  was  that,  when  it 
gained  the  ievel  of  the  coast,  the  attempt  waaf- 
extremely  nice  and  hazardous  ; it  however  provi- 
dentially succeeded ; both  sledges  gained  the 
shore,  and  were  drawn  up  the  beach  with  much 
difficulty.  ' 

: We  had  hardly  time  to  reflect  with  gratitude  on 
our  safety,  when  that  part  of  the  ice,  from  which 
we  had  just  now  made  good  our  landing,  burst 
asunder,  and  the  water  forcing  itself  from  below. 
Covered  and  precipitated  it  into  the  sea.  In  an 
instant,  as  if  by  a signal  given,  the  whole  mass  of 
iceP  extending  for  several  miles  from  the  coast,  as 


far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  began  to  burst  and  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  immense  waves.  The  sight 
ivas  tremendous  and  awfully  grand  ; the  large 
fields  of  ice  raising  themselves  out  of  the  water, 
striking  against  each  other,  and  plunging  into  the 
deep,  with  a violence  not  to  be  described,  and  a 
noise  like  the  discharge  of  innumerable  batteries  of 
heavy  guns.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the  dashing  of  /die  waves 
and  ice  against  the  rocks,  filled  us  with  sensations 
of  awe  and  horror,  so  as  almost  to  deprive  us  of 
the  power  of  utterance.  We  stood  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  at  our  miraculous  escape,  and 
even  the  heathen  Esquimaux  expressed  gratitude 
for  their  deliverance. 

The  Esquimaux  now  began  to  build  a snow- 
house,  about  thirty  yards  from  the  beach : but 
before  they  had  finished  their  work,  the  waves 
reached  the  place  where  the  sledges  were  secured, 
and  they  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  being 
washed  into  the  sea. 

About  nine  o’clock,  all  of  us  crept  into  the 
snow-house,  grateful  for  this  place  of  refuge,  for 
the  wind  was  piercing  cold,  and  so  violent,  that  it 
required  great  strength  to  be  able  to  stand  againsf 
it. 

Before  we  entered  into  this  habitation,  we 
could  not  help  once  more  turning  to  the  sea* 
which  was  now  free  from  ice,  and  beheld  with 
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horror,  mingled  with  gratitude  for  our  safety,  the 
enormous  waves,  driving  furiously  before  the  wind* 
like  huge  castles,  and  approaching  the  shore,  where 
with  dreadful  noise,  they  dashed  against  the  rocks, 
foaming  and  filling  the  air  with  the  spray.  We 
now  took  our  supper,  and  lay  down  to  rest  about 
ten  o'clock.  We  lay  so  close,  that  if  any  one 
stirred,  his  neighbours  were  roused  by  it.  The 
Esquimaux  were  soon  fast  asleep,  but  my  friend 
Samuel  and  I could  not  get  any  rest/ partly  on 
account  of  the  dreadful  roaring  of  the  wind  and 
sea,  and  partly  owing  to  sore  throats  which  gave 
us  great  pain. 

Our  watchfulness  proved  the  deliverance  of  the 
whole  party  from  sudden  destruction.  About 
two  o'clock  my  friend  perceived  some  salt  water 
to  drop  from  the  roof  of  the  snow-house  upon  his 
lips.  Though  rather  alarmed  on  tasting  the  salt, 
which  ' co_uld  not  proceed  from  a common  sprayv 
he  lay  quiet,  till  the  same  dropping  being  more 
frequently  repeated,  just  as  he  was  about  to  give 
the  alarm,  on  a sudden  a tremendous  surf  broke 
close  to  the  house,  discharging  a quantity  of  water 
into  it ; a second  soon  followed,  and  carried  away 
the  slab  of  snow  placed  as  a door  before  the 
entrance.  We  immediately  called  aloud  to  the 
sleeping  Esquimaux  to  rise  and  quit  the  place. 
They  jumped  up  in  an  instant  ; one  of  them  with 
a large  knife  cut  a passage  through  the  side  of  the 
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house,  ani  each  seizing  some  part  of  the  baggage, 
it  was  thrown  out  upon  a higher  part  of  the 
beach.  We  assisted  the  Esquimaux: — the  woman 
and  child  fled  to  a neighbouring  eminence,  where 
they  were  wrapt  up  by  the  Esquimaux  in  a large 
skin,  and  placed  in  shelter  behind  a rock,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  stand  against  the  wind,  snow, 
and  sleet.  Scarcely  had  we  retreated  to  this 
eminence,  when  an  enormous  wave  carried  away 
the  whole  house  ; but  nothing  of  consequence  was 
lost.— 

We  now  found  ourselves  a second  time  delivered 
from  the  most  imminent  danger  of  death  ; but  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night,  before  the  Esquimaux 
could  seek  and  find  a safer  place  for  a ^now-house, 
were  hours  of  great  trial  to  mind  and  bc^y,  and 
filled  every  one  with  painful  reflections.  Before 
the  day  dawned,  the  Esquimaux  cut  a hole  into  a 
large  drift  of  snow  to  secure  the  woman  and  child. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  they  built  another  snow- 
house,  and  miserable  as  such  an  habitation  is  at  all 
times,  we  were  glad  to  creep  into  it.  It  was 
about  eight  feet  square,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
We  now  congratulated  each  other  on  our  deliver- 
ance, but  found  ourselves  in  miserable  plight. 
My  friend  and  I had  taken  but  a small  stock  of 
provisions  with  us,  merely  sufficient  for  the  short 
journey  to  Okkak.  The  Esquimaux  had  notning 
at  all.  We  were  obliged  therefore  to  divide  our 
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mail  stock  into  daily  portions,  especially  as  the{*£ 
appeared  no  hopes  of  soon  quitting  this  place  and 
reaching  any  dwelling.  Only  two  ways  were  left 
for  this  purpose ; either  to  attempt  the  land 
passage  across  a wild  and  unfrequented  mountain, 
or  wait  for  a new  ige  track  over  the  sea,  which  it 
would  require  much  time  to  form;  we  therefore 
resolved  to  serve  out  no  more  than  one  biscuit  and 
a half  every  day.  But  as  this  would  not  by  any 
means  satisfy  an  Esquimaux  stomach,  we  offered 
to  give  one  of  our  dogs  to  be  killed  for  them,  on 
condition  that  in  case  distress  obliged  us  to  resort 
again  to  that  expedient,  the  next  dog  killed  should 
be  one  of  the  Esquimaux  team.  They  replied 
that  they  should  be  glad  of  it,  if  they  had  a kettle 
to  bow  the  flesh  in,  but  as  that  was  not  the  case, 
they  must  even  suffer  hunger,  for  they  could  not, 
even  now,  eat  dog’s  flesh  in  its  raw  state.  We 
now  remained  in  the  snow-house  resigned  to  our 
situation,  and  even  our  rough  heathen  companions 
declared,  that  it  was  proper  to  be  thankful  that 
they  were  still  alive,  adding,  that  if  they  had  re- 
mained a very  little  longer  upon  the  ice,  all  their 
bones  would  have  been  broken  to  pieces  in  a short 
time.  ' 

Towards  noon  of  the  13th  the  weather  cleared 
lip,  and  the  sea  was  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  ' 
reach  quite  free  from  ice.  Some  of  the  Esqui- 
spaux  went  up  the  hills  and  returned  with  the 
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disagreeabl^news  that  not  a morsel  of  ice  was  to 
he  seen  even  from  thence,  in  any  direction,  and 
that  it  had  even  been  forced  away  from  the  coast 
at  Nuasornak.  They  were,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  we  could  do  nothing  but  force  our  way 
across  the  mountain. 

This  day  one  of  the  Esquimaux  complained 
much  of  hunger,  probably  to  obtain  from  us  a 
larger  portion  than  the  common  allowance.  We 
represented  to  him  that  we  had  no  more  ourselves, 
and  reproved  him  for  his  impatience.  Whenever 
the  victuals  were  distributed,  he  always  swallowed 
his  portion  very  greedily,  and  put  out  his  hand  for 
what  he  saw  we  had  left,  but  was  easily  kept  by 
serious  reproof  from  any  further  attempt.  The 
Esquimaux  ate  this  day  an  old  sack  made  of  fish- 
skin,  which  proved  indeed  a dry  and  miserable 
dish.  \Vhilst  they  were  at  this  singular  meal, 
they  kept  repeating  in  a low  humming  tone,  “ yoti 
were  a sack  a little  time  ago,  and  now  you  are 
food  for  us  ” Towards  evening,  some  fiakres  of 
ice  were  discovered  towards  the  west,  and  on  the 
14th  in  the  morning,  the  sea  was  covered  with 
them.  But  the  weather  was  again  very  strong, 
and  the  Esquimaux  could  not  quit  the  s-ow- 
house,  which  made  them  low  spirited  and  melan- 
choly. One  of  them  suggested,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  attempt  to  make  good  weather  ; by  which 
he  meant,  to  practice  his  art  as  a Sorcerer* 
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make  the  weather  good:  but  we  opposed  it;  I 
told  him  his  heathenish  practices  were  of  no  use, 
but  that  the  weather  would  become  favourable  as 
soon  as  it  should  please  God. 

This  day  the  Esquimaux  began  to  eat  a filthy 
and  worn  out  skin,  which  had  served  them  for  a 
mattress. 

On  the  i 5th,  the  weather  continued  extremely 
boisterous,  and  the  Esquimaux  appeared  every 
now  and  then  to  sink  under  disappointment.  But 
they  possess  one  good  quality,  namely,  a power  of 
gojng  to  sleep  when  they  please,  and  if  need  be, 
they  will  sleep  for  days  and  nights  together. 

In  the  evening,  the  sky  became  clear,  and  our 
hopes  revived.  Some  of  the  Esquimaux  went 
up  the  hills  agairfj  and  brought  word  that  the  ice 
had  acquired  a considerable  degree  of  solidity, 
and  might  soon  be  fit  for  use.  The  poor  dogs 
had  mean  while  fasted  for  nearly  four  days,  but 
now  in  the  prospect  of  a speedy  release,  we 
allowed  to  each  a few  morsels  of  food. 

The  temperature  having  been  rather  mild,  it 
occasioned  a new  source  of  distress,  for  by  the 
warm  breath  of  the  inhabitants,  the  roof  of 
the  snow-house  got  to  be  in  a melting  state, 
which  occasioned  a continual  dropping,  and  by 
degrees  made  every  thing  soaking  wet.  We 
considered  this  the  greatest  hardship  we  had  to 
endure,  for  we  had  not  a dry  thread  about  us,  nor 
a dry  place  to  lie  down  in. 
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Early  on  the  16th  the  sky  cleared,  but  the  fine 
particles  of  snow  were  driven  about  like  clouds. 
Two  of  the  Esquimaux  determined  to  pursue 
their  journey  to  Okkak  by  the  way  of  Nuasornak, 
and  set  out  with  the  wind  and  the  snow  full  in 
their  faces — We  could  not  resolve  to  accompany 
them,  and  yet  our  present  distress  dictated  the 
necessity  of  venturing  something  to  reach  the 
habitations  of  men  : we  were  afraid  of  passing  over 
the  newly  frozen  sea  under  the  promontory,  and 
could  not  immediately  determine  what  to  do. 
We  went  out  again  to  examine  the  ice ; and 
having  strong  hopes  that  it  would  hold,  came  at 
last  to  a resolution  to  return  to  Nain,  and  endea- 
vour  to  retrace  our  perilous  jourjpy. 

On  the  17th  the  wind  had  considerably 
increased,  with  heavy  showers  of  snow  and  sleet, 
but  we  set  off  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  about  one  o’clock  we  were  out  of  danger 
and  reached  the  bay.  Here  we  found  a good 
track  upon  smooth  ice,  and  made  a meal  of  the 
remnant  of  our  provisions.  Thus  refreshed,  we 
resolved  to  proceed  without  stopping,  until  we 
reached  Nain,  where  we  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night. 

Our  friends  at  Nain  rejoiced  exceedingly  to  see 
us  return,  for  they  had  been  much  terrified  by 
several  hints  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  first  met  us 
going  out  to  sea,  and  who  then  in  their  own 
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©bsciire  way,  had  endeavoured  to  warn  us  of  the 
danger  of  the  ground-swell.  One  of  the  Esqui- 
maux who  had  made  some  article  of  dress  for 
Samuel,  addressed  his  wife  in  the  following 
mfanner  : “ I should  be  glad  of  the  payment  for 

my  work/’ — “ Wait  a little,  and  when  my 
husband  returns  he  will  settle  with  you,  for  I am 
unacquainted  with  the  bargain  made  between 
you,” — “ Samuel”  replied  the  Esquimaux  “ will 
not  return, ” “ How  not  return  ! what  makes 

you  say  so  ?" — After  some  pause,  the  Esquimaux 
replied  in  a low  tone,  “ Samuel.and  his  companions 
are  no  more!  all  their  bones  are  broken,  and  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  sharks.”  Terrified  at  this 
alarming  account,  my  friend's  wife  called  in  the 
rest  of  her  fafhily,  and  the  Esquimaux  was 
examined  as  to  his  meaning ; but  his  answers  were 
little  less  obscure.  He  seemed  so  certain  of  our 
destruction,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  to  wait  some  time  for  our  return.  He  could 
not  believe  that  we  could  Lave  escaped  the  effect^ 
of  so  funous  a tempest,  considering  the  course  we 
had  taken. 
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